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PROCEEDINGS. ' 



Thr call for the Liberty Convention held at Auburn, January 12 
and 13, 1849, suggested the propriety of holding a National Conven- 
tion, at Buffalo, the then coming June. The Auburn Convention 
itaelf passed a resolution concurring in that suggestion, and calling 
such a Convention, at Buffalo, on the 14th and 15th of %nw, 1848. 
Pursuant to the suggestion and resolution, a Convention assembled 
at Buffalo, at the designated time, at 9 o'clock, A. M., of Wednesday, 
the fifiet day, in the Court House. John Curtis, of Ohio was ap- 
pointed Chairman pro tern. The Throne^of Grace was addressed by 
Beriah Green. S. W. Green was selected Secretary pro tern. On 
motion, a Business Committe of nine was appointed by the Chair, 
•consisting of 

G. W: Clark of New York, 
Elizur Wright " Massachusetts. 
E. Roberts " Ohio, 
C, C. Foote " Michigan, 



Gerrit Smith of New York, 
Beriah Green " 
David Plumb " 
A. N. Cole " 



R. Alberty of Illinois. 
Business Committe retired. A Committee on nominating perma- 
nent officers for the Convention was, on motion, appointed by the 
Chair, consisting of A. S. Sampson, willi am Shattuck, W. D. Babbitt, 
M. Merrick, John W. Alberty. 

Oa motion, George Bradburn, of Massachusetts, was added to, the 
Business Committee. On motion, H. H. Garnet, of New York, was 
added to the same committee. So were George F. Horton, of Penn- 
sylvania, and William H. Childs, of New York. 

The committee on nominations reported as follows : , i 

JOHN CURTIS, of Ohio, President. 

George Bradburn, of Massachusetts, ) ^ p 

Joseph Plumb, of New York, ) 

Samuel W Green, of New York, ) 
Hiram P. Crozier, " " J 
The report of the Committee was accepted, and amended by ad- 
ding the name of H. H. Garnett to the list of Vice Presidents. 
Moved and seconded that the name of C. O. Shspabd be also added 
to the list of Vice Presidents. After some conversation with Mr. S; 
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as to his position, the motion and second were withdrawn, and tho 
report of tho committee adopted. 

Remarks were made by tho President, by various members of the 
Convention, and others. The Business Comraittoo returnod and an- 
nounced thcmselvci ready to roport, when the Convention, at half 
past 12, M., adjourned to 2 o'clock iu tho Oberliu Tent, which had 
been pitched on the corner of Eagle and Ellicott stroots. 

\ *- 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 

Convention met in the Tent, and was called to order by tho Presi- 
dent. A Ifotter to. the Convention from gentlemen in Lorain county, 
Ohio, was read, ajid will be found on a subsequent page. Song 
^by G. W. {Mark and Brother. The Business Committee, through 
their Chairman, Gerrit Smith, reported Resolutions, an Address to 
the Colofed People of tho Northern States, and an Address to tho 
People of tha United States. Tho Report was accepted. 

On motWi, Resolved, That the Resolutions and Addresses bo 
thrown opqn to discussion at once and as a whole. Song by G. W. 
Clark. George Bradburn addressed the Convention in favor of the 
report of the Busiitess Committee. So did H. H. Garnett. Fred- 
erick Douglass was called fojrby the meeting, and offered objections 
to the view of the Constitution taken in the Address. He was replied 
to by Georgo Bradburn, Gerrit Smith, Elizur Wright, Beriah Green, 
&c. Adjourned till 9 o'clock, Thursday morning. 

Thursday Morning, 9 o'clock, A. M. 

Convention called to order by the President, and opened with 
prayer by A. N. Cole. Song by G. W. Clark. Discussion on the 
Resolutions and Addresses reaiimed, and carried on by Beriah Green, 
H. H. Garnett, Gerrit Smith, EJizur Wright, &c. Adjourned to 2 
o'clock, P. M. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 

Song by G. W. Clark. On motion, Resolved, to proceed to nomi- 
nate candidates for President and Vice President, at 5 P. M., this day. 
A collection was taken up to defray the expenses of the Convention. 
Speeches by H. H. Garnett, Frederick Douglass, C. O. Shepard, 
George Bradburn, &c. At the appointed time, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to ballot for candidates. The Secretaries were directed to 
act as tellers. 104 votes wero cast, making 53 necessary to a choice. 
The vote stood : ; 

• For Gerrit Smith ; 99 

For Beriah Guten, 2 

For Frederick Douglass 1 

For C. O.'Fobto... <„ 1 

For Amos A. Sampson 1 

Gerrit SmitV, having received a majority of the votes cast, was 
declared nominated. 



Mr. Smith roso and thanked the Convention for the great honor it 
had dono him. But, he could not acquiesce in the nomination. He 
had never hold a civil offico; and he aid not expect ovor to hold one. 
Not to spoak of other obstacles in the way of his taking office, the 
tastes, inclination*, and habits, which he had aoquired in his very 
secluded life, aro all foroign to it. His repugnance to public lifo in so 
so strong, as, of itself, to unfit him for it. Ho fjejged, that his frienda 
might namo him for no civil office whatever ; and, that they might feel 
with him, that tho labors to which Hen von calls him, aro, exclusively, 
private labors. 

Mr. S. took his scat. The Prosidont of tho Convention rose, and 
naked him, whether, in caso ho should evor find himself elected to the 
Presidency of tho United States, he would not enter upon the duties 
of t..e office. Mr. S. rose, and roplicd, that, with all doference to the 
Prosidont of the Convention, he must nevertheless, regard the ques- 
tion as not a pertinent one, What man is thoro before mo, or woman, 
either, Baid Mr. Smith, who, if possessed of the powors of the Presi- 
dent of the United Stales, would bo such a traitor to God and man, 
as to refuse to wield powors, which could be wielded so effectively 
against various formB of oppression 1 — so effectively, in a word, for 
the rolief and happiness of man and the glory of God 1 There is no 
such rata, or woman. But it does not follow, that you may, therofore, 
nominate one of them for the Presidency, who is both unwilling and 
unfit to be President. My willingness to net as President, were I to 
find myself President, I admit but, it does not follow, that, against 
my sense of propriety, and, in spite of my unfitness for the office, I 
should be olectcd to it. 

"Whereupon, on motion of Beriah Green, seconded by David Piumb, 
Gehrit Smfith was declared unanimously nominated. Song by G. 
W. Clark. Prof. Wright offered the following sentiment : 

" Smiths have wrought since Time begau, 
Sometimes forging chains for man ; 
Ours who now the anvil smites 
Cut* the chains from human rights. 
Let us blow for him to strike, 
For he treats all chains alike. 
Severed by his trusty hand, 
Fall they both from limb and laud." 

The Convention then proceeded to nominate a candidate for Vice 
President. 84 votes were cast, making 43 necessary to a choice. 



$thc Curtis received 3 

C. C. Foote " 44 

Geo. Bradburn " 12 

Lucretia Mott " 5 

Beriah Green " 3 

Saml, R. Ward " . . .12 

C. 0. Shepard " 3 

Edward Smith « I 

FVed. Douglass 41 1 
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On motion of E. M. K. G)on, socondod by G. Smith, CiiAauta C. 
Footr was declared unanimously nominated ; Mr. Footo, bofoffo tho 
question was put, requesting tho Convontion to Bubstituto Boroo other 
name. 

On motion of Gerrit Smith, seconded by H. P. Crozier, tho wholo 
report of tho Business Committoo was adoptod. 
On motion of J. Hitchcock, socondod by G. W. Clark, 

Resolved, Thut while France, in hor selection of such men as 
LaMaktinr and his associates to administor her government, givos 
cvidonce that with her, tho Philanthropist is being regarded as supe- 
rior to tho Despot : that with hor tho " good time" has como : wo hail 
the nominations of Gerrit Smith by such numbors of such rnon, with 
such unanimity, n? prophetic that in America too, Philanthropy is 
coming in tho ascondant : — as prophotic, that hero " thore is a good 
time coming." 

On motion of H. P. Crozier, seconded by William Shattuck, 

Resolved, That EMas S. Gilbert, Hiram Pitts, Abrom Ponnel, Goo. 
W. Clark and Wm. D. Babbitt bo a National Committoo, to collect 
funds, employ agents, call conventions, and transact other business 
competent to such a committee. 

On motion of A. S. Sampson, seconded by E. M. K. GHen, the 
names of George Bradburn, of Massachusetts, and John Curtis, of 
Ohio, were added to the National Committee. 

The President returned thanks to the Convention for their good 
order and law-abiding spirit. After prayer by Boriah Green, the 
Convention adjourned sine die. 

JOHN CURTIS, Fresimt. 

George Bradburn, 
Joseph Plumb, £ Vice President*, 
H. H. Garnett, 



S^W. Greek, \ Secretarie8 , 
H. P. Crozier, ) 



RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, there was a National Liberty Party Convention, held in 
this city in 1843, and another in 1847: and whereas, whilst ihe former 
rose so high in principle, as to declare that Slavery— *h© ttrime of 
crimes — cannot be legalized, the other sunk ao low in Wxpedtoncy, as 
to reftise to call ft unconstitutional : and whereas, whilst tho former 
honored the Liberty Party, by choosing for a Presidential Candidate 
the noble and spotless James 6. Birney, who so ably and faithfully 
represented all the principles of that Party, the latter disgraced, and 
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virtually abandoned the Liberty Party, by its nomination to the Presi- 
dency of John P. Halo, who hold., not a singlo ono of tbo distinotivo 
principles of that Party : and whcrons, whilst tbo lattor Oonvontion 
stultified ilsolf by refusing to Buy, that tho Liberty Party is a perma- 
nent party, and, therefore, bound to attend to all tho nolitiotd interests 
of tbo country, the former Convention manifested its integrity and 
good sense, by adopting Resolutions— 

1st, That tho Liberty Party has not been organized for any tempo- 
rary purpose by interested politicians, but has arisen from among tho 
people, in consoquonce of a conviction, hourly gaining ground, that 
no other party in tho country represents truly the prinoiploo of Amer- 
ican liborty, and the true spirit of the Constitution of tho U. States. 

J2d. That tho Liberty Party has not boon organized meroly for tho 
overthrow of slavory. Its first and most decided effort must indeed 
be directed against slavoholding, as tho grossest and most revolting 
form of despotism, but it will also carry out tho principles of equal 
Tights into all their practical consoqucnccs and applications, and sup- 
port every just measure, conducive to social ana individual freedom. 

3d. Tl at the Liberty Party is not a sectional party, but a National 
party, has NOT originated in a desire to accomplish a single object, 
but ra a comprehensive regard to the iutorests of this wholo country— 
is not a now party or a third party but is the party of 1776, reviving 
the principles of that memorable era, and Btnving to carry them into 
praotiqal application. 

1. Resolved, therefore, That, in the light of these opposite and 
characteristic proceedings, we cannot hesitate to decide, that tho 
Convention of 1843 was a genuine, and that of 1847 a spurious, Lib- 
orty Party Convention ; and that, whilst the memory of the former 
should be cherished, that of the latter should bo loathed by every 
lover of the true Liberty Party. 

2. JRetolvtd, That the Liberty Party is not a temporary but a per- 
manent party—not a pieoe-of-an-idea party, but the whole-of-an«idea 
party — not bound to o*rry out the one idea of political justice against 
slavery o*iy, but against wars, tariffs, the traffic is intoxicating drinks, 
load monopolies, and secret societies, and whatever else is opposed to 
that comprehensive, great and glorious One Idea, 

8. Ruolvsd, That the slaveholder, as such, has no rights, and that 
slaveholding laws are no laws; — that the one is but a pirate, and the 
other but too bloody oode of his bloodiest piracy and that every 
constitution or compact, or religion, which justifies this pirate, or 
upholds his, piracy, merits nothing better than the utmost contempt, 
and the deepest execration, 

4* ILwlvtd, That we deeply sympathise with our seventy-seven 
brothers ajod siefeers, who recently made an unsuccessful attempt to 
eraase froro their bondage in the District of Columbia v and also with 
the three :aeu who are suffering imprisonment for having fitvored that 
attempt. 

5. WsxtiAe, G. Bailey, Jr„ the Editor of a paper which passes 
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with many, though very unjustly, for a National Liberty Party paper, 
and, whereas, John P. Hale, the Presidential candidate of a party 
which passes with many, though very uniuBtly, for the Liberty Party, 
do both of them resent the charge of having favor** * this attempt, 
and do (both of them) virtually condemn and stigmatizo all concealed, 
and, therefore, all help to the escaping slave: Resolved, therefore, that 
in so doing they represent not the heart of tho true Liberty Party „ 
nor the heart of any true man, and much less the heart of the true 
God ; but do, on the contrary, betray their insensibility to the highest 
and holiest claims, if not, indeed, to the fact itself, of human brother- 
hood and human unity, and prove themselves to be the victims of that 
false education, which has more respect for laws and social arrange- 
ments, even when foundod in open, malignant hatred and contempt of 
man, than for any or all of his most sacrod rights. 

6. Resolved, That God helping us, ho man shall be. a candidate of 
the Liberty Party who is not also a representative of the Liberty 
Party ; and that John P. Hale, with his belief in the constitutionality 
of slavery— even of slavery in the District of Columbia, as is infera- 
ble from a late debate in the Senate, the same debate in which he 
was so unwilling to be construed as denying the right of properly in 
man— and with his belief in the rightfulness of voting for pro-slavery 
men, and in the wrongfulness of aiding the flight of the slave, and 
with his confinement of his anti-slavery within the limits of moral 
sua8 ; on, can no more be the representative of the Liberty Fatty than 
can John C. Calhoun or James K. Polk. 

7. Resolved, That wp congratulate the friends of the slave on the 
large amount of anti-slavery truth which has been so ably and fear- 
lessly spoken during the present session of Congress, by Messrs. 
Hale, Palfrey and Giddings. 

8. Whereas, some of us, nearly a year ago, began to learn, both 
from lips and letters, of the plot of professed members of the Liberty 
Party to break it up ; and, whereas, some of us could not doubt that 
the nomination of John P. Hale by the Liberty Party Convention last 
October, and the recalling by that Convention of some of the strongest 
testimonies and the renunciation by it of some of the most vital doc- 
trines of the Liberty Party, were the beginning of the development of 
this plot; and, whereas, we have lamented the dullness of thousands of 
the sincere members of the Liberty Party to perceive^ in the pro- 
ceedings of that Convention, fruits of this plot, and their unwilling- 
ness to believe in its exiBlence—Resolved, therefore, that we rejoice 
that at last all have tangible and unequivocal evidence of its exis- 
tence, in the Circular recently put forth by Samuel Lewis, Stanley 
Matthews and S. P. Chase, among other professed members of the 
Liberty Party, and commended by Dr. Bailey as "liberal and judi- 
cious," and as warmly, 'as artfully, commended by the Boston Eman- 
cipator also— the same Samuel Lewis who, with this plot then in hie 
heart, consented to preside over the aforesaid Convention, and the 
same Stanley Matthews who, with this plot then in his heart, con- 



sented to be one of the Secretaries, and the same S. P. Chafe who, 
vrith this plot then in his heart, consented to be a member, and wis. 
indeed, one of the most influential members of the aforesaid Conven- 
tion ; and the same Dr. Bailey, who, doubtless, an originator of the 
plot, edits the Paper, which might better pass for almost anything 
else, than the National Liberty Party Paper ; and the same* Boston 
Emancipator, which, once entitled to the confidence of the Liberty 
Party, is, now, using that confidence to destroy the Liberty Party. 

9. Whereas, the foregoing Circular, (more fully explained by the 
Letter of Samuel Lewis, which heralded it, than by itself,) calls on 
Liberty Party men, as, in fact, does John P. Hale's Letter of Accep- 
tance, to abandon the Liberty Party, and go with and for Whigs and 
Democrats on the basis of the Wilraot Proviso ; and, whereas, this 
call, already responded to by many professed Liberty Party men in 
various Stales, will, doubtless*, be brought to the knowledge of the 
whole Liberty Party : Resolved, therefore, that there will, now, be an 
effectual trial of the question, whether the masses of the Liberty 
Party are ready to follow the Hales and Lewises and Chases and 
Matthews' and Baileys, or whether they prefer to abide in the Liberty 
Party and stand by those principles for which they have sacrificed and 
suffered so much, and which, because they believe they ate from 
Heaven, they believe will prevail. * 

10. Resolved, That we rejoice in the rapid progress of the .Land 
Reform doctrines, and in the hope, that " the good time" is coming, 
when the land will be no more bought atd sold ; and when the right 
of every human being to land, light, air, and water, will be universally 
acknowledged to be as perfect and absolute, as his right to his body— 
his body itself being not less certainly dependent upon these elements 
of human subsistence, than are its most vital parts upon each other. 

11. Resolved, That if it be patriotism to defend the matchlessly 
infernal war, which this Nation has been waging against Mexico, then 
are we no patriots : arid that if 'it be treason to sympathise with Mex- 
ico, and pray for her success against her destroyers, then are we 
traitors. 

IS. Whereas, one of the great political parties has nominated for 
the Presidency a man, whom, but that he is an enslaver of men, and 
a butcher of men, the most extravagant thinker Would never have 
thought of for the Presidency ; and whereas the other of these par- 
ties has nominated for this office a demagogue, who is heartless and 
profligate enough to go for any extension of slavery, for any wot, or 
for any other stupendous wickedness, which may promise to serve his 
absorbing purpose of self-exaltation ! i Resolved, therefore, that the 
American people, in choosing between these candidates, will have but 
to inquire, by the election of which of them they can most insult 
Heaven, and afflict earth— can most rapidly fill up the measure of their 
Nation's iniquity, and most rapidly complete their Nation's destruction. 

13. Resolved, That unwillingness to use the products of slave-labor, 
is a beautiful and effective testimony against slavery. 
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ADDRESS 
Of the Liberty Party to the Colored People of the Northern States. 



Brethren— -We are engaged "arm and soul," in breaking the 
chains of three millions < f Slaves. Wo need your help. You are 
under peculiar obligations to give it. From the fact, that you and 
those slaves belong to the same variety of the human family, and that 
.many of you, and all of your ancestors, have been slaves, it is but nat- 
ural, that the horrors of slavery should be ever before you, and ever 
arousing you to efforts for the deliverance of its victims. Neverthe- 
less,. so far from your being the most prompt and efficient helpers of 
our work, you are among the greatest hinderances to it. 

The doctrine of the slaveholders is, that the negro is fit for no other 
condition than slavery. We need not say, that our doctrine ie, that 
every roan is fit for liberty, and no man for slavery. The slaveholders 
hope for your ill-doing and debasement, that their doctrine may, 
thereby, be justified. We hope for your well-doing and elevation, 
that it may, thereby, be refuted, Readily and joyfully, do we admit, 
that many of you are doing much to refute it. Many of yon are 
manifesting many qualities of head and heart, which prove the negro 
to be as much a man as is any other variety of man. A few of you are 
adorning learned professions. Most of you are industrious; and many 
of you, combining economy with industry, are enabled to enjoy the 
comforts', and, in not rare instances, the elegancies and refinements of 
life. Nevertheless, it remains true, that, as a people, you are doing 
far less than you should, to shame the slaveholders out of their wicked 
and abaurd doctrine, that the negro is fit for slavery only. 

Now, say not, in vindication of yourselves, that you can afford to be 
brought into comparison with the whites. You are under the neces- 
sity of being better than the whites, because the prejudice of color, 
which, in this land, is as mighty as it is mad, is for them and against 
you. They sail with the tide ; you against it. They may be idlers, 
and yet be respected. But, if your industry relax, you are denounced 
as lazy. They may be spendthrifts, without greatly, or, at all, harm- 
ing their reputation. But, yours is ruined, unless you are rigid econ- 
omists. They may indulge in intoxicating drinks, and, yet, be counted 
with the sober. You must be tetotallers,or pass for drunkards. Pro- 
ianity and licentiousness in them may go unrebuked. But you oannot 
be guilty of these vices, without being disgraced and made vile by 
tioetn. They can afford to be without knowledge — even, without the 
knowledge of the alphabet. But, the most ignorant of them will 
make merry over your ignorance, and despise you for it. They can 
jpin secret societies, and yet be respected. But, if you indulge in the 
puerilities and fooleries of the Regalia and processions of secret 
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societies, you are laughed at for the nonsense, and are denounced for 
such wicked waste of your wagea. 

We said, that you arq under tb,e necessity of being better than the 
whites. . We admit, that it is unreasonableness and cruelty, which, 
have forced this necessity upon you. But, is it for that reason a leas 
-wholesome necessity 1 Are you, therefore, to be less thankful to God 
for it T— and less prayerful to Him for that measure of grace, which 
will enable you to live up to the whole extent of the demands of this 
necessity ] Happy, thrice happy, the people, who are compelled to 
have, if they but show themselves worthy to have, a higher standard 
of circumspection, propriety, and wisdom, than have others ! Happy, 
thrice happy, the people, who are under peculiar obligations to be 
industrious, and frugal, and learned, and virtuous, if, only, a heart be 
given them to respond to these obligations ! 

One cause of your inferior condition — that inferior condition which 
is so much in the way of the anti-slavery enterprise, and , which re- 
flects so much dishonor upon it — is too prominent and powerful, to be 
passed over on this occasion. We refer to your clustering in cities 
and Jarge villages, and resigning yourselves to menial occupations. It 
is nodwhonor to an individual to be a servant. But, for a whole peo- 
ple to become servants, is to sink themselves in disgrace. They will, 
in such case, be, very naturally, thought fit for nothing higher. And, 
true it is, that the occupation of a servant, if association with none 
but servants be combined with it, must fit for nothing higher than the 
occupation of a servant. Now, such are the circumstances of the 
great body of those of you, who are congregated in populous, places ; 
and, hence, the ignorance, groveling spirit, and destitution of manly 
independence, which characterise them. 

We have glanced at the pernicious influence of your inferior con- 
dition on the ami -slavery cause. As that Condition rises or sinks, so 
rises or sinks this cause. As that condition rises, so does the slave- 
holder become weak. As it sinks, so does he become strong. Be 
what you should, and can be ; and the enslavement ef your race 
would no longer b,e^ possible. In the development of your dignity 
and, capabilities, the slaveholder would, awe-struck, behold vfhat man- 
hood, what dignity, what capabilities, be had been trampling on, ia 
the persons of his slaves. His slaveholding heart would now die 
within him. The rod of the oppressor would fall from his relaxed 
grasp, and the oppressed would go free, i < 

We will advert to one of the benefits, which would result to your- 
selves, from the great improvement, which should take place in your 
condition. Your political rights, as well as other rights of your man- 
hood, are, now, withheld from most of you. Our Maker knows, that 
men will rob, when they can. do it, with impunity. He knows, that 
they will be guilty of the ineffable meanness of robbing those of their 
rights, who are too weak to protect their rights. . Hence, His com- 
mand : '''Rob not the poor because he is poor." It is, because you 
axe so generally poor, being so generally servants, and because you 
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are, therefore, accounted vile, that you are plundered of your political 
rights. Had the colored people of this State been scattered over the 
State on farms and in mechanic shops, and Been, every way, as, in 
that case, thoy would have been, the equals of the white men among 
them — strong as is the prejudice against color, their respectability 
would have extorted from that prejudice the right of suffrage. Nay, 
that prejudice, melted away before that respectability, this right would 
have been yielded up unresistingly, willingly, gladly. 

But the way, in which you mostly wrong and degrade yourselves, 
und retard the progress of the anti-slavery cause, remains to be 
specified. 

It in a sad truth — and as strange as sad — that great numbers of the 
colored people of the Northern States are bound up with pro-slavery, 
ecclesiastical, and political parties. We do not complain, that you, 
cherish the Methodist, or Presbyterian, or any other religious creed. 
But, we insist, that you, who are in fellowship with pro-slavery reli- 
gionists of whatever denomination, are the deadliest traitors to your 
Brethren in bonds. By means of that fellowship, your religion, such 
as it is, endorses slavery ; and it is the religibus endorsement of sla- 
very, which more than anything else, keeps it in countenance. Better, 
infinitely better, for your poor lashed and bleeding, and chained broth- 
era and sisters — and, may we not add, for yourselves also-i-that you 
should never see the inside of a Church, nor the inside of a Bible, 
than that you should, by your pro-slavery 'connections, sanctify their 
enslavement. 

Again, we are hot now complaining, that you hold these or those 
views of political economy. But, most deeply, do we complain, that 
you should connect yourselves with, and vote with, political parries, 
which, together with the pro-slavery churches, are the great props of 
American slavery. A colored man voting for a slaveholder for a civil 
office, or for one who, thinks a slaveholder fit for it! What a cruel 
perfection of treachery to the poor Southern slave is this! How it 
murders him in the houee of his friends! Better renounce your right 
to vote, and your right to personal liberty, and gadown and grind in 
the Southern Prison House, loaded with the Ignominious and galling 
chains of slavery, than make such a heartless and murderous use, aa 
this, of your suffrages and personal liberty. 

At the last Presidential Election, there were, probably, five votes 
cast by colored men for Henry Clay, where one was cast by them for 
James G. Birney: — and, this, too, notwithstanding, that the former 
exceeds any other man in responsibility for the sufferings of the negro 
race, and that the latter has, for conscience sake, emancipated his 
twenty-eight slaves, and thereby, both made himself an outcast from 
the society, which had cherished him, and reduced himself to poverty. 
What unparalleled infatuation was this preference for Henry Clay ! 

Impressive scene would be the secession from pro-slavery churches 
and pro-slavery political parties of every colored person connected 
with them ! Slavery could not long survive a scene so influential and 
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Heaven-blest. Oh, that such a scene were at hand ! Oh, that it were, 
already* one of the definitions of a negro : " A person, who would 
sooner lose his head than belong to a pro-slavery church I" And, oh, 
that it were, already, another of these definitions : " A person who 
would sooner lose his head than belong to, or vote with, a pro-slavery 
political party 1" When these shall be among the definitions of a 
negro, negro slavery will be ready to vanish, 



THE LIBERTY PARTY 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



A Liberty Party National Convention waa held, the last autumn. 
That it should, so soon, be followed by another, is because the former, 
instead of faithfully representing the Liberty Party, virtually aban- 
doned it. It did so, in nominating for President of the United States, 
a man, who, so far from belonging to the Liberty Party, holds not so 
much as one of its distinctive doctrines. It did so, when, in order to 
let down its creed to the level of its nomination, and, thereby, catch 
for that anti-Liberty Party nomination votes from anti-Liberty Party 
men, it refused to express its convictions of the unconstitutionality 
of slavery; and, in such refusal, conveyed the untruth, that the Lib- 
erty Party believes slavery to be constitutional. It did so, when 
shrinking from the responsibilities of a permanent political party, it 
refused to declare the Liberty Party to be such a party. 

The present Convention is necessary, that it may undo what the 
other Convention did : that it may supplant with a Liberty Party 
nomination, the anti-Liberty Party nomination made by the other: 
and that, in opposition to the false and disgusting character, which the 
other sought to impress upon the Liberty Party, it may hold up the 
true and beautiful character of that Party. 

Whether the Liberty Party was organized to be a temporary, or a 
permanent party, is a question which it is no longer necessary to dis- 
cuss. For all its members, excepting those who would have it dis- 
banded, or reduced to a mere Wilmot Proviso party, or. some other 
diluted and sham anti-slavery party, are, now,, persuaded, that it is in 
vain to look for the redemption of the slave, or indeed, for any good 
whatever, at the hands of the other political parties; and that they 
must, therefore, regard the Liberty Party, as a permanent party. 

The admission, that it is a permanent party/ must, of course, be 
followed by the admission, that, the Liberty Party, instead of limiting 
its service to the obtainment of some particular measure, or present 
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relief, from Civil Government, is bound to inculcate, and identify 
itoelf with, all the duties of Civil Government; and to endeavor to 
have those administer it, who will, at no point, shrink from putting it 
to its true use. 

What is the true use of Civil Government ? It is the protection of 
rights. Civil Government creates no rights. These all come from 
Him, who is the Author, both of Civil Government and of our 
being. Nor can it destroy rights. The doctrine, that it may destroy 
some rights, in consideration of its protecting others, is as false, as the 
theory of Civil Government, from which it springs. Civil Govern- 
ment is a means for protecting— r-never for destroying — rights. That 
it has, always, failed to afford protection— 'impartial, full, protection — 
should be ascribed in no small degree, to the fact, that, in every 
instance, a large share of its subjects, and very generally, all but a 
handful of them, have been excluded from any voice or influence in 
tha Government. Civil Government, in almost its whole history, has 
been the conspiracy of the few against the many. Such, however, it 
would not have been, had the whole people, as should ever be tho case, 
been allowed to influence, and give character to, it, and to participate 
in the choice of its administrators. Compared with other countries, 
the right of suffrage is, indeed, greatly extended in our own. But 
even here, how far is it from being universally enjoyed ! Multitudes, 
for no better reason, than the color of their skin, are excluded from 
it. And neither here, nor in any other part of the world, is the right 
of suffrage allowed to extend beyond one of the sexes. This univer- 
sal exclusion of woman, still more than dues the withholding of legal 
protection from her rights of property, and still more, even, than does 
the withholding of those rights themselves, argues, conclusively, that, 
not as yet, is there one nation so far emerged from barbarism, and so 
far practically Christian, as to permit woman to rise up to the one level 
of the human family. It also argues, conclusively, that Civil Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its intrinsic cbaracter is in the fullest harmony 
with the most honorable conceptions of female purity and delicacy, is, 
nevertheless, so unhappily confounded with those flagrant forms of 
injustice and brutality, to which it is perverted, as to make the thought 
or woman's participation in' it revolting and absurd. 

Let us not be understood, as claiming for suffrage, what does not 
belong to it. It ia its (and herein comes to view the preciousness of a 
broad and genuine democracy — ) to select, under the Divine gui- 
dance, the ruler. But it is not its to control the ruler. The ruler, 
once selected, is to rule in the fear, not of men, but of God — not as the 
tool of men, but as " the minister of God." Hence, the absurdity 
and atheism of the popular doctrine, that the ruler is bound by the 
will of his constituents. He is to do right, whether they consent, or 
no ; and he is never to take it for granted, that the voice of the people 
is the voice of God. 

What is the protection due from Civil Government to its subjects? 
It 16, that it maintain their equal rights, and extend, impartially, over 



tboir sacred persons, their innocent pursuit*, and lawful profe&uiotut, 
its protective shield. It is, in the words of inspiration, that it "thor- 
oughly exeouto judgment between a man and his neighbor." 

Government must protect religious freedom. Hence it must im- 
pose no penalties for the neglect or rejection of religious observances. 
Again, Government must protect the freedom of speech and of the 
press and we add, that there had better be no "law of libel," than, 
aueh a law of libel, or, to speak more safely, than such interpretations 
of it m, oftentimes, restrain, and, oftentimes, punish, the honest and 
wholesome utterance:: of the press. 

The most glaring instance, in which, in our own country, Govftrri- 
ment fails to afford protection to its subjects, ia slavery. It, not only, 
suffers one person to enslave another with impunity, but, in all its 
departments — legislative, executive, judicial, actually encourages, 
helps, and defends, the outrage. One of its excuses for arraying itself 
on the side of the slaveholder, is, that they intended it should, who 
framed the Federal Constitution. No such intentions, however, are 
expressed in that anti-slavery instrument : and it is the expressions of 
an instrument — not the intentions of its framera — which should govern 
the interpretation of it. The intentions of the framers of the Consti- 
tution are entitled to no more weight in the ascertainment of Its 
meaning, than are the intentions of the scrivener in determining the 
sense of the Deed, or Contract, which ho had been employed to write. 
We do not deny, that a few — it was only a very few— of the framera 
of the Constitution undertook to get slavery into it. But the under- 
standing, unanimous from the first, that if slavery were brought into 
it, it must be so brought in, as neither to be seen to be brought in, nor, 
ever afterwards to be seen to be in, had laid an insurmountable obsta- 
cle upon the very thteshhold of their undertaking. Slavery cannot 
bo an invisible monarch. It can exist nowhere, without being Been, 
as well as felt. To suppose that the monster could, unseen, enter the 
Constitution, and unseen, lie coiled up in it, is as absurd, as the sup- 
position, that Satan could, also, come among the sons of God, without 
being detected by the All-seeing eye. To speak less figuratively— 
the instrument, which is drawn up with the intelligent and steadfast 
purpose of having it serve, and, be, forever, fully and gloriously iden- 
tified with, the cause of liberty, republicanism, and equal rights, must, 
of necessity, be shut against the claims and pretensions of slavery. 

The Federal Government has power, under its Constitution, to 
abolish every part of American slavery ; and is supremely guilty for 
refusing to exercise it. But, why speak of the Constitution, or of any 
other paper, when the question raised is, whether the Government 
shall protect, or suppress, slaveholding 1 Suppose, that the two hun- 
dred and fifty thousaud pirates, whom this corrupt and bloody nation 
cherishes in her bosom, were to substitute for their claim to the black 
skins an equal claim to the blue eyes; or for their claim to enslave 
men, the more moderate one to kill them; would Government deiga 
so much, as a single glance, at the laws, statutory, organic, or what not, 
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which these pirates might hunt up, in support of their new claims 1 
Certainly not. It would, in that case, feel, as it, always, should feel, 
that the sole end of Civil Government is to protect rights ; and that it 
might, as well, bo openly repudiating its functions, and destroying its 
very existence, as to be giving countenance to searches after authori- 
ties for destroying rights. Laws, which interpret, define, secure, 
rights, Government is to respect : auu laws, which, mistakingly, yet 
honestly, aim at this end, it is not to despise. But laws, which are 
enacted to destroy rights, it should trample under foot, — for, to say 
nothing worse of them, they are a gross insult upon it, inasmuch as 
they are a shameless attempt to turn it from good to evil, and from its 
just and Heaven-intended uses to' uses of a diametrically opposite 
character. Moreover, Civil Government is to regard such laws, as 
utterly void, for tho reason that, they are an outrage, and an open war, 
vpon the inflexible and etc nal justice, which underlies all obligatory 
laws. Such laws, in a w \, it is to regard, as no laws. Should it 
follow them, it would cees bo Civil Government ;-— no less so than 
the physician would ceiue , be a physician, and would become a 
murderer, who should substitute, for the purpose and effort to save 
life, the purpose and effort to destroy it. Whatever, then, may be 
said of the lawfulness of slavery, Government, ir stead, of strength- 
ening the hand of the slaveholder, must punish him ; — and, because 
murder itself does not surpass his crime, it is grossly inconsistent and 
partial, if it do not punish him with the severest punishment, which it 
inflicts — be that punishment confinement in the State Prison, or sus- 
pension from the gallows. Again, whatever may be said of the law- 
fulness of slavery, Government must abolish it. If it have a Consti- 
tution, under which it cannot abolish slavery, then it must override its 
Constitution, and abolish slavery. But, whether under, or over, the 
Constitution, it must abolish slavery. 

We are not unaware, that there may be persons, who will admit, 
that, whether with or against, the Constitution, the Federal Govern- 
ment is bound to abolish slavery within the limits of its exclusive 
jurisdiction, as, for instance, in the District of Columbia, or a Terri- 
tory; but who, at the same time, will deny, that, beyond these limits, 
as, for instance, in Virginia, it has power over slavery. A few words 
will suffice to show their error. 

The power*, of the Federal Government, as specified in the Consti- 
tution, are, confessedly, paramount to State authority; and the exer- 
cise of them is, confessedly, to be left unobstructed by State authority. 
But, several of these powers may be made either partially nugatory, 
or entirely incapable of being carried out, if the States may set up, or 
maintain slavery. The Federal Government has power to "guaranty 
to every State in this Union a republican form of government" — also 
to " protect each of them against invasion" — also " against domestic 
•violence." It has, impliedly, if not, indeed, expressly, power to " pro- 
vide for the common defence, and general welfare of the United 
States." But, to how very limited an extent can these powers be 
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exoroised, amidst tho influence* and obataclos of slavery ! Now, if 
the States may thus counteract those powers, it is absurd to say, th«t 
*be Federal Government possosses them : as abenrd, as to say, tbrt 
certain laws give a man power to drive his carriage through the 
BUeets, if, at the same time, othor laws may be effectually pleaded for 
blocking its wheels. The Federal Government is reduced to no Gov- 
ernment at all, beyond the sphere of its exclusive jurisdiction, if the 
State Governments are permitted to sink thomselves into mere pira- 
cies, and to create, within their respective limits, nn atmosphere, in 
which the Federal Government cannot " live and move and have its 
bei»g." 

That the Federal Government has power to abolish the whole of 
American slavery is not a new doctrine. At the time our Government 
came into being, slavery was regarded on all hands, as an expiring 
institution: and, hence, this doctrine, then, met with very little of that 
ferocious resistance, which it encounters, now that slavery has become 
the rampant and supreme power of the land. Very distinguished 
opponents of the abolition of slavery, then, admitted this doctrine. 
Stud the celebrated Patrick Henry, when opposing, in the Virginia 
Convention, the adoption of the Federal Constitution : " Have they 
(Congress) not power to provide for the general defence and welfare t 
May they not think, that this calls for the abolition of slavery ? May 
they pronounce all slaves free, and will they not be warranted by that 
power 1 There is no ambiguous implication, or logical deduction. 
Tho paper (the Constitution) speaks to the point. They have the 
power in clear, unequivocal terms; and will clearly and certainly 
exercise it." 

We need add nothing to make it plain, that the State Governments 
cannot interfere with, or deny the power of the Federal Government 
to abolish every part and parcel of American slavery. But, it is 
claimed, that there are outside of the State Governments, two things, 
which deny this power. One of these is in the Constitution, and the 
other is out of it. That, which is in it, is the clause respecting fugi- 
tives from service. It is enough to say of this clause, that, whilst it 
can not, by a proper use of language, be made to apply to slaves, it 
does, by such use, apply to others — such as apprentices and minor 
children. The other of the two things we have already disposed of. 
It is the intentions of the framers of the Constitution. Being but that, 
it is, not only, out of the Constitution, but has nothing to do with it. 

Whatever may be said of that part of the Constitution, which 
respects representation in Congress, no one pretends that it forbids 
the abolition of slavery by either the Federal or State Governments. 
And whatever may be said of that part of it, which respects the 
importation of persons, all admit, that its forco expired, forty years ago. 

The admission is, often, made by those ,who claim, that the Federal 
Government can abolish the whole system of American slavery, that 
it can do so, only through the Judiciary. But, should even this much 
be admitted ? If the Constitution ttays, that Congress " shall have 
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power, to make all laws, which shall be necessary and propor for 
carrying into execution its powers vested by tho Constitution in the 
Government c ° the United States, or in any department or office* 
thereof;" and if slavery , aa we have seen, that ii does, stand in the 
way of any of these powors, then have we not both the clearest and 
the fullest Constitutional authority, for taking tho ground, that Con- 
gress may raako laws to removo slavery, or any other obstacle, which 
is in the way of "carrying into execution its powers 1" 

Again, h is claimed by many, that slavery had a legal oxistence in 
the States, oi'e the Constitution came into being. But, what if it had? 
We have seen that Congress may enact laws for its abolition through- 
out the nation : — and does not the Constitution itself declare, that such 
lawa would be part of the supremo law of the land, anything, in tho 
Constitution or laws of any State, to the contrary notwithstanding t 

How pernicious, how mortifying, that there aro porsons, who still 
claim to belong to tho Liberty Parly, and who, nevertheless, deny, 
that the Federal Government has power to abolish every part of 
American slavery I What is far worse, some of these persons hold, 
that the Constitution actually creates slavery — actually creates it— 
wherever in Now England, or Now York, or New Jersey, or Penn- 
sylvania, the houuds upon his track may overtako the panting fugitive 
from the horrors of tho Southern Prison House. What wonder that, 
whilst the National Era, which even presumes to make half-way and 
indirect pretensions to being a Liberty Party paper, and which, 
thence, and from its location also, obtains a wide circulation among 
the Liberty Party men — what wonder, we say, that, whilst it advo- 
cates this abominable doctrine, and i i le-tenths of the 6o-called Liberty 
Party papers, not only, leave this paper unrebuked, but cover it with 
praises — what wonder, we say, that the nominal Liberty Party should, 
this day, be a heap, and a disgusting heap, of ruins 1 The wonder is, 
that the National Era and these other papers should affect indignation 
toward the scheme for dissolving the Uunion, Go on, Gai?'son-*-go 
on, Phillips — go on, Quincy — with your denunciations of the Consti- 
tution as a " covenant with death and an agreement with hell," so 
long, as you believe that these self-styled Liberty Party men are 
right, in claiming for that instrument power to create slavery. 

We said, a little way back, that there are, in tho Constitution, spe- 
cific denials of the deprivation and violation of rights, which forbid 
slavery. But, It is argued, that these denials are limitations upon the 
power of the Federal Government only. It is so argued, on the 
ground that, when tho Constitution does not point nut, whether the 
limitations are on Federal or Stato power, it is to be inferred, that 
they are on Federal power, and on that only. 

Whence, however, the justification of such inference? From the 
fact, it is answered, that the Federal power is tho subject matter of 
the Constitution — is that of which it treata—is that which it consti- 
tute*. But, this is not a just view of the case. The paper, called the 
Federal Constitution, is as distinctly a paper for fixing limits, wtihi* 
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which tho States shall koop thetnsolvos, oa it is for constituting the 
Federal Govornmont ; — and tho ono purpoBO is uo lees important, or 
necessary, than the other. What, however, if the inference referred 
to were warrantable 1 So far. certainly, as tho original Constitution 
is concorned, it matters not — for nothing of the uncertainty in ques- 
tion is to be found in it. Tho original Constitution shows too plainly 
to make n more frequont recurrence of the word " CongroHs" neces- 
sary, that the 8th nud Oth sections uf its 1st urliclc wore dovoted to 
the enumeration of tho powers and disabilities of Congress. It also 
shows plainly that the 10th section of tho same article was devoted to 
the enumeration of tho disabilities of the States. All this is too 
plain ever to have been doubted. We have lying before us an old 
copy of the Constitution, printed in Virginia,, in which " Powers of 
Congress" is at the head of the 8th section, and " Restrictions upon 
Congress" is at the head of the Oth section, and " Restrictions upon 
Respective States" is ut the head of the 10th section. 

Why, however, it is asked, was it necessary to have a repetition of 
the word •* State" in the 10th section, any more tuan a repetition of 
the word " Congress " in tho Oth section ? The ready answer is, that 
it would not have boon necessary, had the negation of Stato powers 
been preceded by the enumeration of State powers, as is tho nega- 
tion of Federal powers by the enumeration of Federal powers. 

So far as rospects tho sections we have referred to, the Constitution 
is, surely, not to be charged with making room for the loosenee" of 
inference. It had just devoted a section to limitations on the Federal 
power. It proceeds to devotr the next section to limitations, and 
some of them identical with limitations in the other section. What, 
but upon State powers, could these limitations be upon! And yet, to 
avoid the necessity of inference, the word "State" is repeated several 
times, in connection with these limitations. We add,, where, in the 
original Constitution, cither before or after, tho three sections spoken 
of, is il left to inference, whether the powers granted, or denied, be 
Federal or State powers ? No where. 

The prohibition in the Oth section: "No ex post facto law, or bill 
of attainder shall be passed," is that, which is relied on to prove, that 
any prohibition in the Constitution, which like this, does not, in terms, 
apply to any Government, is to be construed as opplying to tho Fed- 
eral Government, and that only. But we have shown, that the place 
and connection in the Constitution of this recited prohibition super- 
seded the necessity of applying it, in terms, to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Were there a reasonable doubr,, (which there is not,) that the 
place and connection of this prohibition determine the application, we 
should be at liberty to look away from the Constitution to collateral 
testimonies. And how quick would the doubt be dispelled ! For, 
not only did the draft of the Constitution, which was under discussion, 
when, near the close of the Convention, this prohibition was inserted 
—not only, we say, did this draft include in one chapter, both the 
powers and disabilities of Congress — and not only did the chapter, by 
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beginning with the words : " The Legislature of the United States," 
determine, that every part of it is applicable to that Legislature, and 
that only — but the prohibition was moved and insorted in the following 
words: "The Legislature (Congress) shall pass no bill of attainder, 
nor any ex post facto law." Tho Committeo of style and arrange- 
ment" mauo their Report a few days afterwards, in which they 
slightly varied the phraseology of this and other parts of the Consti- 
tution. 

We now pass on to the amendments of the Constitution : for it is 
in them that we find those specific denials of the deprivation and 
violation of rights, which, as we have said, forbid slavery. 

Twelve articles of amendment wae proposed by the first Congress. 
The first three, and the last two, do, in terms, refer to the Federal 
Government, and that only. To what Government, or Governments, 
the other seven refer, is a matter of inference. Whilst, however, it 
would be a total violation of the laws of inference to say, that tbey 
refer to the Federal Government only, it would be in full accordance 
with these laws to say, that, because the other five expressly refer to 
the Federal Governments, these seven refer to the State Govern* 
ments, or to both the Federal and State Governments. 

Many, there doubtless are, who, because the first one of the adopted 
amendments expresses its reference to the Federal Government, infer, 
that there is the like reference, in the case of all the other amend- 
ments. But it must be borne in mind, that the first two of the pro- 
posed amendments were rejected — that for this reason, the third came 
to be numbered the first — and that all three of them refer expressly 
to the Federal Government. To say that the 11th and 12th of the 
adopted amendments were proposed by Congress after the other ten 
were adopted, may be to some persons, a necessary explanation. 

We have given one reason, why a part of the amendments of the 
Constitution refer to the State Governments exclusively, or to both 
the Federal and State Governments. Another reason is, that they 
are, in their nature and meaning, as applicable to a State Government, 
as to the Federal Government. And another is, that, if there be only 
a reasonable doubt, whether they refer to the Federal Government 
exclusively, they should be construed, as referring to the State Gov- 
ernments also : for human liberty is entitled to the benefit of every 
reasonable doubt; and this is a case, in which human liberty is most 
vitally and extensively concerned. 

We are not at liberty to go back, nor aside of the Constitution to 
inquire, whether the amendments in question, are, or are not, limita- 
tions on State power. There they are, as suitably, in their terms, 
nature, and meaning, limitations on State, as on Federal power. This 
being the fact, we are to believe, that the people, when adopting them 
by their Legislatures, interpreted them as having the two-fold applica- 
tion, which we claim for them. This being the fact, the people now, 
whether their fathers did, or did not, may insist, and must insist, on 
this two-fold application. In the name, then, of reason and religion, 
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of humanity and God, wo protest against tho supplanting of our just 
interpretation with one, which shall minister to tho diabolical pur- 
pose of holding millions of our countrymen and their posterity in 
the cruellest and foulest bondage. 

Were, however, tho Constitution obscure on the point under con- 
sideration, wo should, nevertheless, not be without collateral tes- 
timony, in behalf of oar interpretation. It is an interesting and 
apposite historical fact, that almost all the amendments of the Consti- 
tution, and all of them, on which, on the' present occasion, wo,, are 
concerned, were taken from the Bill of Rights, which the Virginia 
Convention proposed to have incorporated with tho .Federal Constitu- 
tion. But this Bill of Rights speaks neither of Congress nor of the 
Federal Government : and it, evidently, contemplates absolute secu- 
rity : — security, as well from the invasion of Stale, as of Federal 
power. ( 

Are we asked, whether we believe, that the Virginia Convention 
intended, that this Bill of Rights should, if adopted, work the aboli- 
tion d*f slavery % We answer, that the proceedings of the Convention 
do, indeed, abound in radical and glorious anti-slavery sentiments : 
but, that its use of the word " freeman," where (see 4th and 5th arti- 
cles) the more anti-slavery Congress struck it out and substituted 
therefor "people" and "person," argues somewhat against the sup- 
position, that the Convention relied on the Bill of Rights, to effectuate 
the overthrow of slavery. 

And were we, in quest of further collateral testimony, to go to the 
proceedings of the Congress, which submitted the amendments, wo 
should find, that Mr. Madison was the first person to move in the 
matter; that he proposed two series of amendments, one of them 
affecting Federal, and the other State powers ; and that it was a part 
of his proposition to have them interwoven in the original Constitu- 
tion—for instance, the negations of Federal power to be included in 
the 9th section of the 1st article, and the negations of State power to 
be included in the 10th section of that article. We should also find, 
that several of the amendments, which he proposed to have included 
in the 10th section are, in substance, and well nigh to the very letter,, 
identical with amendments, which are now a part of the Constitution. 
We should also find Mr. Madison justifying himself, in the following 
words for his proposition to impose limitations on State power— r" I 
think there is more danger of these powers being abused by the State 
Governments, than by the Government of the United States"— ^Ij: 
mast be admitted, on all hands, that the State Governments are. 
liable to attack these invaluable privileges, as the General Govern-^ 
ment fa, and therefore ought to be as cautiously guarded against"—? 
" I should, therefore, wish to extend this interdiction, and add, fiiat 
no State stall violate, &c." — " If there was any reason to restrain the 
Government of the United States from infringing upon these; esses- 
tiaV rights, it was equally necessary that they should be secured 
against the State Governments. He thought, that if they provided 



against the one, it was as necessary to provide agaiiiBt the other, and 
•was satisfied, that it would be equally grateful to the people." 

By looking into the Congressional proceeding* referred to, wo 
should also iind, that the House of Representatives, instead of fol- 
lowing Mr. Madison's plan of distributing the amendments through 
the original Constitution, and so applying one to the Federal ami 
another to tho State Governments, mado them a supplement to the 
Original Constitution, and left a part of them, couched in such terms, 
as render them equally applicable to the Federal and State Govern- 
ments* It should, also, be borne in mind, that this plan of Mr. Madi- 
son^ which was embodied in the Report of a Committee, was kept, a 
long time, before the attention of the Hoube. We should, moreover, 
find, that whatever may have been said by this or that speaker, 
respecting the application of this or that amendment, no vote was 
taken, declaring that all, or any, of the amendments apply t* the 
Federal Government. And whilst, on the other hand, there was no 
vote taken, declaring the application of any of the amendments to 
the State Governments, there was a vote taken, which serves to show, 
that the House did not mean to have all the amendments apply to the 
Federal Government exclusively. The vote was on the following 
proposed amendment : " No person shall be subject, in case of im- 
peachment, to more than one trial, or one punishment for the same 
offence, nor shall be compelled to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty , or property, without due process of law, &c." 
Mr. Partridge, of Massachusetts, moved to insert after "same offence" 
the words: "by any law of the United States." His motion was 
lost. The House would restrain a State, as well as the Nation, ftorn 
enacting 6uch an unrighteous and oppressive law. 

What, if any, were the proceedings of the Senate, respecting the 
amendment? of the Constitution, except to concur with the House in 
recommending them, we do not know — for its first five sessions were 
with closed doors. 

We cannpt leave this topic of Governmental action with respect to 
slavery, without adding, that all States, or Nations, are entitled to a 
just civil government, and are bound to provide themselves with it ; 
and that all States, or Nations, are entitled to have civil rulers, who, 
conscious, that they are unfettered by anything in the past, present, 
or future, will carry out the whole intent of Civil Government. When 
God commanded the Israelites to choose their civil rulers, it would not 
have been competent for them to excuse themselves from the com- 
manded duty by saying, that they, or their ancestors, had enacted 
certain unrighteous laws, the effect of which was to tie up the hands 
of civil rulers — to render the choosing of them needless, and not only 
needless, but, in the case of those of the rulers, who should disregard 
these unrighteous laws, a temptation to commit perjury. It would not 
have been competent for them to say, that a Constitution, defeating 
the ends of civil government, had been laid in their way, and that, 
therefore, they were compelled to be non-voters, Garrisonians, Diauu- 
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ionists. For if such 1a Constitution wero laid in their way, whether 
by themselves, or others, what had they to do, but to kick it out of the 
way ? A just civil government thoy must have. Rulers who would 
faithfully administer it, they must choose. The right was uncondi- 
tional. The duty was unavoidable. 

We cannot bind our successors to do wrong. Wo cannot bind our- 
selves to do wrong. Our successors, in spite of what we have done, 
and ourselves also, in spite of what we have dono, be it in the way of 
organic, or statutory, or judicial, or any other, laws, aro to maintain, 
unabridged, all the powers of civil government and all the functions 
of the civil ruler. As well may it be claimed, in respect to any other 
of our rights, as in respect to the rights of Civil Government, that we 
must continue to suft'er them to be cramped and distorted in the mould, 
which ignorance, or wickedness, has constructed for them. As well 
may it be claimed, in respect to any other gift of Heaven, as in respect 
to civil government, that we are obliged to yield it up on human author- 
ity. And Burely.no reasonable person will deny, that we yield up, and 
abandon, civil government, when we admit, that it may forego the 
duty of securing personal liberty to its innocent subjects : — for, when 
it foregoes this duty, it ceases to be civil go«re— nent, as entirely, as a 
man ceases to be a man, after the vital spark within him is extin- 
guished. 

When, then, the American people— (and their admissions, that thoy 
are one people and are, therefore, bound to be under a common civil 
government, as well as under various local civil governments, are abun- 
dant) — when, then, we -say, the American people are told, that they 
are bound to accept the civil government, however unjust it may be, 
which has come down to them from a former age; they are to reply, that 
every age has the right to choose, and is bound to choose, a civil govern- 
ment for itself. And when they are told, that filial respect requires them 
to cherish and cling to whatever of good, or of evil, has been bequeathed: 
to them ; they are to reply, that no duties which they owe to their 
dead fathers can stand "in the way of the infinitely more important 
duties, which they owe to their living selves, their living fellow men, 
and their living God. 

We spoke of perjury. Far are we from saying, that a person is at 
liberty to take an oath of office, which, in his esteem, involves perjury. 
Most certainly, he is not. But he is not, therefore, to give up his 
office. He is to hold it, and insist on discharging its duties. Ifresist- 
ed, let him make his appeal to the people who gave him his office. 
A few such appeals would result in the determination of the people 
not to be deprived of the civil ruler of their choice, because he is too 
conscientious to swear to do wickedly. A few such appeals would 
result in the determination of the people to abolish an oath, which 
exacts unrighteousness, and to substitute for it an obligation to uphold 
and honor an impartial and just civil government. 

There are, here and there, persons, who, because of the oath of 
office agreed on by our fathers, refuse to vote for civil rulers. What 



less, ie this* bovrover, than to make it depend on a former ago, whether 
we shall, in this agg, have a civil government of our own choice, or, 
indeed, any civil^gov'ernment at all 1 Let such persons join with us 
in choosing rulers; and let them insist with us, that if these rulers can- 
not consent to take the oath referred to, they shall, nevertheless, be 
rulers; and let them furthor insist with us, that, our fathers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, (if, indeed, they be to the contrary,) We 
will take the matter of civil government into our own hands, as boldly 
and fully, as they took it into theirs — deciding for ourselves, as they 
did for themselves, both what shall be its form and character, and, 
under what teBts, persons shall be inducted into its offices. 

The common impression, that American slavery must continue to 
be endured, because of the alleged guaranties of it in the Constitution, 
argueBthe no less common impression, that one age can prescribe the 
civil government for another. But such guaranties, even if the Con- 
stitution were crowded with them, instead of being, as it is, utterly 
destitute of them, would, inasmuch as «very generation has the per- 
fect and absolute right to choose a ci\.. government for itself, weigh 
nothing against our right to abolish slavery — nothing against our tight 
to have a civil government, which would be fraught with instant and 
utter death to slavery. 

Another instance, in which civil government, in this country, violates, 
instead of protecting and maintaining the equal rights of its subjects, 
is the sustaining of itself by taxes on consumption. These are taxes 
on poverty, more than on property. Under this inequitable system, 
it often happens, that the poorest family pays a greater tax than the 
richest family: and it is undoubtedly true, that under it, the owners of 
one-fifth of the wealth of the country pay more of the National taxes 
than do the owners of the other four-fifths. 

That the taxation, under this system, is indirect, is, instead of a plea 
for the system, the weightiest objection against it. It is such, because, 
owing to its indirectness, it is the more readily acquiesced in, and can 
be carried to so much greater extent, than if it were direct. So long 
as the expenditures of government are defrayed by indirect taxes, the 
people, failing, for that reason, to hold it to a strict accountability, will 
leave it to plunge into boundless extravagance and corruption. Neither 
economy, nor honesty, is to be looked for in the government, which 
provides for its expenditures by indirect taxes ; or which, to obviate 
the necessity of a present pressure on the people, incurs debts. Such 
debts, however, could rarely be incurred to any great extent, were it 
not, that the expectation of their being paid by indirect taxation, recon- 
ciles the people to them. 

But, it is not enough to say, that Government should be sustained 
by direct taxes. We utter the novel and startling doctrine, that these 
taxes should be imposed upon its subjects, in proportion to their ability 
to pay them, instead of in proportion to their property, or income. 
To illustrate — the man, whose property, or whose income from his 
toil, or from whatever sources, is barely enough for his subsistence, 
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should not pay, as it is universally thought that he should, ju&t one-half 
the amount of taxes, which, he Bhould pay, whose properly, or whose 
income, is just twice as groat. The taxes, which the former pays, he 
pays from the little stock, all of which ho needB for his living. But, *'- 
the taxes, which the latter pays, are taken from the surplus, Which he " 
has, after the supply of his needs ; and are, therefore, an inconceiva- 
bly less burden than are the taxes paid by the former. One of two 
courses should be adopted. Either they, who hava baroly the means 
of subsistence, should be exempted from taxation, or they, who hare 
more, should be assessed with a higher rate of taxation. 

Another instance, in which Civil Government not only suffers, but 
sanctions, and even perpetrates, the invasion of the equal rights of its 
subjects, is land-monopoly. Our Government encourages and pro* 
tects its subjects in their land-monopoly, not only by its laws, but by 
its example — for it is itself the great land-monopolist. How plain is 
it to such, as class the soil with those other elements of human subsist- 
ence— light, air, water — and look upon man's relation to the soil to be 
as natural and indissoluble, as the relation of his limbs to his body : — 
how plain, we say, to such, that Government should cease from buying 
and selling land, and should, also, restrain its subjects from such traffic! 
Its law* to restrain them should bo aB effectual, as should be the laws 
of every Government to restrain its subjects from the guiltier, but far 
less widely pernicious, traffic in the bodies and souls of men. Because, 
however, of the essential relation of men to the soil/tmd their identi- 
fication with it, the traffic in it is, itself, a traffic in their bodies and 
souls. There is, moreover, a painful feature in this virtual traffic in 
man, which is not to be found, every where, in the literal traffic in him. 
The serf is literally sold. Nevertheless, there is a mercy, in selling 
him along with the soil, that feeds him, which there is not in selling 
the soil away from the poor. There is a mercy in selling the babe 
along with its mother, which there is not, in leaving it unsold, if leaving 
it unsold, it be torn from the breast, that nourished it. 

We hare spoken of the duty of Government to restrain others, and. 
to cease itself, from land-monopoly. We would add as much in rela- 
tion to the Post Office monopoly, and all monopolies. What a hm- 
deranceto the enlightenment and happiness—to the more friendly and 
the closer connection with each other — of the different portions of the 
human family, and to the preservation of a world-wide peace, ie high 
postage ! But, so far as our own country is concerned, this hindr- 
ance would quickly disappear, were our Government to concede tc 
the people as perfect a right to transport letters and papers, as any 
thing else. In that event, the charge for carrying a half-ounce letter 
from one end of our land to the other would not exceed two cents. 
Let ut not be understood, as saying that Government should relinquish 
all concern in the Post Office. It is, perhaps, true, that Government 
alone is competent to make the Post Office the great convenience and 
the great blessing which it should be. We have referred to the Post 
Office, but for the purpose of giving emphasis to our condemnation of 
all monopoly. 
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This refcronco to tho Post Cilice monopoly givos us occasion for 
saying, that our Government will nover be the emphatically republican 
and people's Government, which it should be, until the people elect 
their postmasters, mid strip the Executive of a large share of the 
remainder of its sppoiMing power. 

In suffering conspiracies, Civil Government sudors an invasion of 
the equal rights of its subjects. Secret Societies, however laudable 
the spirit, in which they may originate, or tho motives by which the 
mass of their members may be actuated, have, nevertheless, too many 
of the features, and are liable to produce too many of the effects, of 
conspiracies, not to be classed with them. These, however it may be 
with other and technical conspiracies, would, doifbtless, readily yield 
to indirect means for their overthrow. All the action of Government, 
necessary to this result, would be the prohibition to administer extra 
judicial oaths, aud tho permission to every person to refuse to be tried, 
or have his cause tried, by a Secret Society Judge or Juror. 

Civil Government is unfaithful to itself and the rights of its sub- 
jects, when it forbears to suppress those overt and mighty tempta- 
tions to vice, which, if long unsuppressed, involve, in a common ruin, 
the social and political organizations. Among the temptations refer- 
red to are drinking-houses, as well as gambling-houses and brothels. 

We do not forget, that there are persons, who contend, that the 
suppression of the sale of intoxicating drinks by Government is an 
illegitimate use of its power. But such sale is not only the most 
prolific source of crime and wretchedness. It is also the most prolific 
source of peril to the Government, where the Government is of the 
republican form, and, therefore, dependent, for its continued exis- 
tence, on the sobriety and virtue of its subjects. To say, then, that 
Government may not exert its controlling power over this evil, is to 
say, that it may not protect either its subjects, or itself. 

We have, now, adverted to several illustrations of Governmental 
protection. But, however important it may be to say what such protec- 
tion is, it is, scarcely, as important, as to say, what it is not: — scarcely 
as important to say what Government should do, as what it should 
not do. 

i Civil Government is relied on to protect its subjects from foreign 
aggressions. Hence, their submission to those cruel and exhausting 
drains for means to build fortifications, and maintain standing armies 
and navies; — a submission to be certainly calculated on, when the 
drains are in the form of indirect taxes. But such expenditures, instead 
of preventing war, serve only to provoke it. They invite assaults, 
instead of protecting from them. 

There is no need of providing for war. The probability, or even 
the possibility of war is not to be calculated on. Government has but 
to restrain its subjects from aggressions, and in all its administration, 
to honor and beautify justice ; aud it may then feel perfectly sure of 
the friendship of every other nation, as v?ell as the confidence of its 
own. We are not, because tho experiment has never been made, to 
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doubt the power of a just nation to command and onjoy the friendship 
of every othor nation. But it is said, that an individual, however just, 
is exposed to the invasion of his rights. This is true. It, neverthe- 
less, does not follow, that a nation will invado tho rights of a just 
nation. The false reasoning — the unwarrantable inference — at this 
point, is deeply to bo lamented, because it furnishes the advocates of 
war with thoir most plausible justification. 

How is it, that a man can walk abroad, feeling that his person and 
purse are secure, and yet knowing, that there aro individuals, who 
respect his light to neither. It is, because he also knows, that such 
individuals are not one in a hundred of the community ; and that the 
mass of his fellow citizens are his protectors. Now, to argue, that, 
because there is, here and there, a reckless individual, a nation will 
make war upon a just nation, is to be guilty of tho folly of making tho 
exception to the rule, instead of the rule itself, the basis of an argu- 
ment. Were the fact the reverse of what it is, and the masses, instead 
of the individual, reckless; then it would be reasonable for even the 
justest nation to apprehend assaults from foreign nations. The advo- 
cates of the necessity of war are compelled, in order to make out 
their argument, to libel mankind most grossly. They are compelled 
to stamp the people, at large, with the desperate character of rare 
individuals. They tell us, that, should a nation disarm herself, other 
nations would take the advantage of her exposed condition. No 
doubt, they would do so. But, it would be such advantage, as the 
Indians took of the unarmed Pennsylvania Colonists — advantage to 
disarm themselves, and to reciprocate that love and confidence, by 
which the Colonists had subdued them. 

We, scarcely, need add, that our argument against the necessity of 
preparing for war, is made all the stronger, by the cheering prospect, 
that the governments of Europe will, in quick succession, become 
republican. A nation will be unspeakably slower to wage a war upon 
a just nation, when the consent of its people, instead of its despot, is 
necessary. 

In some countries, Civil Government helps furnish the instructions 
both of the pulpit and the school. But, however protective, indispen- 
sably protective, are the pulpit and the school, that people is wise, 
which does, itself, furnish all the instructions of them ; and which 
believes that what the people can do, it, and, in no instance, the Gov- 
ernment, should do. The universal education of the youth of Prussia 
is often cited to reconcile us to the interference of Government with 
schools. But, the fact, that the Prussian education is not only such, 
as the Government would have it, but that it is, or, at least, has been, 
until this year of revolutions, forbidden to be exercised upon political 
subjects, should serve to warn us against, rather than reconcile us to, 
such interference. Let our jealousy of such interference be great and. 
ceaseless : and let it never be allayed by the plea, that, but for such 
interference, the poor would go uneducated. For, in addition to the 
fact, that the people, in their subdivisions and neighborhoods, will 
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see to the poor quite as effectually, as will the Government ; there 
would, were it not for tho abuses and oppressions of Government, bo 
comparatively few poor. 

The protection of manufacturing, or other labor against foreign 
competition, is another instance of the illegitimate exercise of Gov- 
ernmental power. Such protection is unrighteous, because it invades 
the absolute right, which every person has to buy and Bell freely in 
whatever market he may choose. It is unrighteous, because it builds 
up barriers across the family of man ; has the effect to foster a spirit 
of exclusiveness and selfishness; to alienate one people from another; 
and to postpone the happy day, when the sense of the brotherhood 
and unity of the human race shall be universal, and the nations of the 
earth shall flow togother upon the rides of mutual love and mutual 
beneficence. It is unrighteous, too, because the protection, such as it 
is, is afforded at the expense of the poor, rather than the rich. If 
wisdom and justice (which they never can,) should ever demand this 
protection, then it should be afforded by an impartial assessment Upon 
property ; or, according to the better rule of taxation already sug- 
gested by us, upon ability. 

To construct roads and canals for the people is another thing, which 
Government should not bo pormitted to do, — for the people can them- 
selves do it: — and, as we have already said, what the people can 
themselves do, they should themselves do ; and should, in no instance 
permit Government to do. Whilst they should never contract the 
proper limits of Government, they should, nevertheless, be always 
vigilant to keep it within such limits. Whilst they should do nothing 
to weaken its strong arm, they should, nevertheless, see to it, that this 
strong arm is never wielded, but for legitimate purposes. The Gov- 
ernment, which is suffered to build roads and canals for the people, 
obtains, thereby, an undue power, the strong tendency of which is to 
work the corruption both ot the Government and the people. There 
are commercial facilities, wHch, we admit, it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide — facilities, the providing of which should be an equal 
burden on the whole people — such, as the erection of light-houses, 
the improvement of harbors, and the removal of obstructions from 
streams, in the navigation of which the country at large is interested. 
We admit, too, that, u, in any case of such obstructions, their re noval 
would be less expedient than a canal or road around them, Govern- 
ment should feel at liberty to depart from the general rule against its 
building canals and roads. 

Our closing remark under this head is, that, the roads and canals, 
built by Government, are, no small share of them, uncalled for by the 
interests of the country ; and that all of them cost much more-, both 
in the building and maintaining of them; than they would do, if built 
and maintained, under the vigilant eye of self interest. 

The doctrine, that Government should organize labor, is not without 
advocates. But, after what we have said, it is superfluous to add, that 
we coald look with no favor on any attempt of Government to regu- 
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late the industry, or di.oct the pursuits, of its subjects. Would the 
British Government relieve the laboring classes in its dominions t It 
has but to desist from oppressing, and crushing, them, with wars and 
tariffs, and to spare them from those abuses of Government power, by 
whiph they are harraased and " killed, all the day long." It has, in « 
word, but to leave them ( — though under its ever-afforded protec- 
tion — ) to promote their own fortunes. The Government-chased and 
Government-worried masses of Great Britain no more need the help 
of Government, than does the poor, bleeding, panting deer need the 
help of the dogs, which hunt its life. 

Let the people organize labor, if they please : and in such attempt 
to promote the equality aud the comfort of their condition, let them 
lack no facility and no security, which Government can legitimately 
afford them. Let them, if they please, gather themselves into com- 
munities, or, if they prefer, into associations or partnerships. But, in 
all this, let them neither ask, nor suffer, the interference of Govern- 
ment. Let them ever look to it as their protector : but let them 
never allow it to be anything else. Its interference with their pur- 
suits and enjoyments, once permitted, may, in the end, acknowledge 
no bounds. The most sacred enclosures of private interest may not 
be exempt from it; and, ultimately, the presence of Government 
may, both in ubiquity and annoyance, rival the frogs, which came into 
"the house, and bed chamber, and bed, and oven, and kneeding 
troughs," of the Egyptians. 

Were the British Government but so far faithful to the duty of pro 1 
tectioti, as practically to recognise the God-given right of every human 
being to the soil, other measures of Governmental protection would 
quickly follow; and the British people would quickly see, that protec- 
tion is all, which they need, at the hands of Government. 

Let it not be thought, that, in what we have been saying, we mean 
a condemnation of the present measures of the French Government 
for the relief of the laboring classes. As temporary measures, and 
for present relief, they are, perhaps, entirely justifiable. The sympa- 
thising and fraternal spirit, in which they originate, is, certainly, most 
praiseworthy. The new Government finds the laboring classes pros- 
trated by the abuses and oppressions of the old. In these circum- 
stances, its interposition in their behalf, and the putting forth of its 
hand to lift them up, may be highly proper. And we go farther in 
our admissions, and say, that, if Governments will persevere in wrong- 
in aud oppressing their subjects, they can do no less than seek to 
minister alleviations to the distresses, which they produce. If, with 
one hand, they will cast them down, they can do no less than seek to 
lift them up with the ether. What we mean is, that " a more excel- 
lent way" is for Government to deal so justly and impartially with its 
subjects, as never to afford an occasion, real or imagined, for calling 
on it to step beyond its province of simple protection. 

Before leaving the subject of labor, we would mention two of th© 
protective measures, which are due from Government to the laboring 
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classos — first saying, that tho exemption of tho homestead from the 
grasp of the creditor, and the exemption also of a email and necessary 
amount of personal property, (including, in the cqso of tho laborer, 
hiB tools,) is duo from Government to all its subjects. The two pro- 
tective measures to bo mentioned are " a lien-law," so frnmod, as to 
afford necurity to the rights of the builder, without invading tho rights 
of others; and a law, limiting, to ton hours a day, the labor performed 
for Government and Corporations. The example of the limitation in 
these cases, and the moral influence growing out of tho example, 
would, soon, have tho effect to make tho limitation popular and com- 
mon. And when we reflect, that were all to labor with their hands, as 
all should do, three or four hours a day, the reasonable wants of the 
world would be amply supplied ; and, when, we also reflect, that a 
much more protracted labor than this oncroaches on time, for which 
our immortal nature has — not, indeed, higher, for there are no high- 
er — but other uses ; wo, surely, are ready to admit, that quite enough 
injustice is done our poor brother and sister, from whom ten hours a 
day of labor are exacted. 

We need say no more to indicate our views of the nature and duties 
of Civil Government. Theso views the Liberty Party, this day, sol- 
emnly promises shall be realized, and be converted from theoretical 
into actual aud enjoyed blessings, whenever the Nation shall call it 
into power. We deeply regret, that its past course affords no better 
earnest of the fulfilment of its present promise. We confess, with 
ahame, its unfaithfulness to that principle, which, from the first, has 
been its professed principle of action — "the equal rights of all men." 
The desire to operate raorqjfeffeclively against slavery, having called 
tho Liberty Party into existence, not a small share of its members 
slid into the error, that its principle of " the equal rights of all men" 
should be applied in the direction of slavery only ; and that the Party 
itself should cease, whon slavery had ceased. Scarcely less pernicious 
was the error of another and greater share of its members : — for, not- 
withstanding that they had, always, regarded the Liberty Party as a 
permanent party, they, nevertheless, thought it right and politic to 
spare every other political wrong, until slavery was conquered. It is 
only within the last two or three years, that many of them have begun 
to awake to the injustice and tho criminal partiality of continuing to 
.turn a deaf ear to the victims of one wrong, until the victims of 
another are delivered. Another, and no less important lesson, which 
they have, within that time, begun to learn, is, that wrongs aro so 
mutually sustaining, and so much parts of one whole, as to require 
the war to be against ail of them, in order to be successful Against any 
of them. It is not denied, that victory may be achieved over a wrong, 
when destruction is aimed at it, sinqly. But the victory will be only 
partial and temporary. The life of tho conquered wrong is not yet 
extinct. It still lives in ibi associated wrongs. It has a life in their 
Kfo, and in the root, which is common to them all: — and whenever the 
Spirit of Evil shall, again, have need of its service, it will not invoke 
its reproduction, in vain. 
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But whatever tho mistakes of the Liberty Party, In its contest for 
the slaves, the earnestness and steadiness of its purpose, in that contort, 
eannot be impeached. For its crime against ail other classes of po- 
litically wronged and oppressed men, in shutting out, or postponing, 
their claims, it has, howover, no excuse. It would have had, could ft 
man belong, simultaneously, to various political parties, as ho can to 
various benevolent associations, such us the Bible, tho Tract, tho Tem- 
perance Society. In that case, it might havo said, that a man can 
labor in tho Liborty Party for tho slaves ; and, at the same time, in 
some ottier political party for the tariff-oppressed ; and, at tho same 
time, in some other political party for the rum-murdered ; and, again, 
in so mo other political party for the land-monopoly-robbed ; and, yet 
again, at the same time, in some other political party, against all-de- 
vouring war. But, as the caso is, the Liberty. Party is without excuse; 
for, as the case is, a man can cast but 0110 vote at an election : — and, 
if that ono vote bo against any classes of his follow-racn, or be not, in- 
deed, for them ail, his wrong against them is irreparable, inasmuch ss 
he has no other vote, by which to serve them, or even so much as neu- 
tralize the injury ho has done them. The upshot of his voting is, that 
he hae stained his soul with the two-fold crime of omitting to do good, 
when it was in his power to do ft, and in doing evil instead thereof. 

The strongest assurance, Which the Liberty Party can give of not 
repeating its errors, is, that its eyos are, at last, wide open to them ; and 
that its heart is, at last, sick and BBhamed of them. The strongest as- 
surance it can give, that it will never desert its principles for the sake 
of swelling its numbers, is, that those of its members, who prefer votes 
to truth, nave, already, quit its ranks, to muster a party, in behalf of a 
candidate, who avows not, and probably cherishes not, a single one of 
the distinctive principles of the Liberty Party. We do not mean, 
that all, who were carried away, in the flood of the recent defection 
from the Liberty Party, are willful deserters from it. Most of them 
are not. Time and truth will disabuse them of the errors, into which 
they werc-«educed : — and they will return to us with the tears of pen- 
itence upon their cheeks, and the invincible purpose in their hearts, 
that their disgraceful and painful experience shall have the happy 
effect to secure them from being misled hereafter. 

We aro often usked, whether wo really do intend to carry out, in all 
directions, the principle of " the equal rights of all men." We answer, 
t£at we do. If we aro honest men, we must — for this is the great prin- 
ciple of that Party, to which we profess to adhere. Hence, we shall 
withhold our votes from all euch, as do not evince an honest and intel- 
ligent purpose to cling to, and faithfully and impartially apply, this 
great principle. It is true, that wo do not look for political any more 
than theological perfection, in our candidates. It is true, that we 
expect to vote for candidates, whom we shall bo far from agreeing with 
on all political points. Nevertheless, wo repeat, that the candidates, 
for whom we vote, must evince an honest and intelligent purpose to 
carry out, faithfully and impartially, the principle of "the equal rights 
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of all men." But, they, surely, can not evince such purpose, wbo,are 
slaveholders, or apologists for slaveholders ; or who are m potifw* U or 
ecclesiastical, fellowship with slaveholders, or the apologists .forgave- 
holders. Nor, can they evince it, who, in their habits, or occupations, 
or sentiments, sanction the horrid and murderous traffic in intoxicating 
drinks. Nor can they, who are members of secret societies. Nor 
oan they, who are advocates of standing armies and navies, or of *any 
of those expenditures, which are, often, called securities against, as 
well as preparations for, war, but which might, always, be more prop- 
erly called provocatives to war. Nor can they, who, holding suffrage 
to be but a conventional, instead of a natural right, would have its 
enjoyment by one person turn on (he consent of another. Nor can 
they, who are not opposed to land monopoly, and who do not subscribe 
to the doctrine, that every human being is as absolutely the inheritor 
and owner of his needed portion of the soil, as of his needed portion 
of light, air, and water. Nor can they, who, for whatever reasons, 
would debar the exercise of the universal and inherent right to buy 
and sell freely, in all the markets of the world. Nor, in short, can 
they evince an honest and intelligent purpose to carry out, faithfully 
and impartially, the principle of " the equal rights of all men," and 
so entitle themselves to our votes, who are the advocates of any mon- 
opoly, or class-legislation, or manifest violation of thiB great principle 
of the Liberty Party. 

We have, now, made you acquainted with the future course of the 
Liberty Party. That this Party will be popular, we do not claim. 
That corrupt men — men, who are more for numbers than principles 
—for ballot-box victories than for truth — will approve of it, we do not 
expect. But, that good men, who are also intelligent, will, as fast as 
they are brought to consider it, give it their approbation, we do not 
donbt. That God will be on its side is our firm belief : — and, humbly 
and fervently, do we pray, that He will condescend to make it a means 
of hastening the time, when oppression and war shall be unknown ; 
when every man, seeing in every other, a brother, aye, and another 
self, shall seek equal possessions, equal comforts, and equal blessed- 
ness for all ; and when " the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 
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• SPEECH OF BERIAH GREEN. 

[WRITTEN OUT BY HIMSELF.] 

Mn» President: — It is hardly necessary,. that I should occupy yout 
time in saying, that the general aim, which shines through the Address 
under discussion, commands my admiration. It is doubtless better, if 
I solicit your attention at all, to refer to particulars, in which I may 
regard the Address as capable of radical improvement. 1 know of 
no better way of attempting what I would gladly see accomplished, 
than to suggest a few somewhat general and comprehensive hints, op 
the subject of Civil Government and the mutual relations which bjnd 
rulers and subjects together. Before entering on this design, I am: 
strongly tempted to offer some account of certain inconsistencies, 
which at one point and another, seem to me to mark the Address. 
The Government here or there must not, we are taught, bring Labor 
with its relations, interests, operations, under its jurisdiction, further 
than in some general way to afford it protection. An exception is 
indeed made in favor of the recent attempt in France to organize 
labor — an expedient, it is hinted, demanded there by special necessi- 
ties, which therefore would naturally be only temporary. But while, 
according to the Address, Government ought not to bring Labor under 
its jurisdiction, it ought not to permit more than ten hours a day of toil 
to be exacted of the Laborer. Its negative obligations then are in 
direct conflict with its positive obligations. Both, it cannot honor. 
Besides, one thing here is so connected with another, that the Govern- 
ment cannot define the time, during which Labor may be exacted, 
without affecting its relations in various respects. Any responsibility 
here, therefore implies other responsibilities, which must at the same 
time he recognized. To the whole subject of Labor, it must, as it 
may find occasion, accordingly, apply itself. 

To every man, moreover, the Address teaches, the Government 
should secure a " Homestead." He is entitled to this, as inalienably 
aud obviously, as he can bo to the enjoyment of air and sunlight ! If 
this be so, it cannot well be denied, that the Soil, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Address, lies under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment. Otherwise, it can by no means fulfill any such obligation. 
How can' it assign, directly or indirectly, to any man, his portion of 
that, which lies beyond its jurisdiction 1 

Such inconsis;cncies in many ways, men of different schools and 
parties are continually running into, filling the whole sphere of morals 
with perplexity and confusion. And no wonder. For our country- 
men have all along been cherishing, under the name of " the peculiar 
institution," a monster, which has for ages been prolifically producing 
anomalies and abominations of all sorts and sizes, which it has scat- 
tered aver the Republic as thickly and universally as ever frogs and 

3 
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Keo were spread over Egypt. Tho creatures, who have been placed 
at the head of affairs among us, have cherished Slavery, as if it were 
the very heart of tho nation — as if upon its maintenance and preva- 
lence, our welfare vitally depended. No extravagancies, no humilia- 
tions, no sacrifices have been reckoned tor great, in tlie effort to ex- 
tend and perpetuate its influence. Reason, Conscience, Will — ail the 
attributes of our Human Nature — have been laid upon its altars. We 
have poured our treasures and our blood at its feet as freely as water 
can be spilled upon the ground. Every form of social life omotig us, 
it has. reached — every element of our social existence, it has infected. 
It has affected our character every way — all our aims, methods, modes 
of thought, and currents of sentiment. Thus atlected, we fall, uncon- 
sciously, into the strangest confusions, and utter the flattest contradic- 
tions i Arguments we often employ for one purpose and another 
and on the gravest occasions ludicrously unintelligible or inconclusive. 
To illustrate, Slavery is manifestly founded on the ruins of the Idea 
of Rectitude. That is a fundamental and all-comprehensive Law of 
Rectitude, which requires us to treat every thing accoiding to its 
character — according to its essential attributes and qualities. A per- 
son on the one hand, and a chattel on the other, are distinguished from 
each other, intrinsically, widely, and eternally. They stand opposed 
to each other not in degree merely, but in kind — in the very nature 
by which they are respectively characterized. A chattel therefore 
can never be raised to personality — a person can never be reduced to 
chattelship. To attempt this, is to assail the very Idea of Rectitude 
— to boast of success is to affirm, that the Idea of Rectitude has been 
obliterated. Now this is the boast of Slavery — a boast, uttered in the 
solemn, measured language of Law ! It descrihes the persons, whom 
it thus reduces to slavery, as chattels; and enjoins that as chattels, 
they should be disposed of. It admits their personality, only when 
through their personality injuries may be inflicted on them. It tosses 
them back and forth between personality and chattelship, just as may 
be convenient for the master and hurtful to the slave. Thus Recti- 
tude is treated not as a Divine Idea, immutable and authoritative ; 
but as a phantom, to he called for" ward or kept back according to the 
convenience or caprice of the conjurors, on whom it is expected ob- 
sequiously to wait. In oiher words, the slave is now reg»rded as a 
person and now as a chattel — be is forced to fly back and forth from 
one to the other, shuttle wise, as the passions of the master may 
demand. Thus the very Idea of Rectitude — its intrinsic, essential, 
distinctive characteristics — is trampled into nothing. Right and 
"Wrong become merely arbitrary terms, applicable to whatever may 
suit the occasion; descriptive of this or that or nothing.' And yet after 
consenting, thai within the sphere of Slavery every thing belonging to 
responsibility and obligation should be thrown into utter cmilunion, 
our. countrymen arc continually talking about the right* of tfie master 
and the duties of the slave, and about what we ought ?«» do or aught 
■not to do in our relations to the one and to the other f Nothing more 
confused or unintelligible can be found at the heart of old Chaos. 
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Let us take up this general statement under some of the particular 
applications, of which it is clearly capable. Tho Slave, it is often 
alleged, is apt to steal. Those who agree with each other in affirm- 
ing, that he may well exert himself to escape from hit* bonds, differ 
from each other, borne in asuerlitig and others in denying, tltal ho has 
a right to take, any where along his course, the horse or tho boat, 
which might aid him in his flight! Now nowhere within the sphcro 
of slavery can theft be committed. And for the reason, that it anni- 
hilates the institution of property. The right to appropriate and 
possess can nowhere be found. For property always implies person- 
ality, from which it essentially differs. If the distinctions separating 
the one from the other be destroyed — if the two be confounded ' with 
each other, the very Idea of properly evanishes. For it is aiisurd to 
suppose, that propeity can own property — that cattle can own the 
fields they may be grazing in. To attempt, then, to reduce, in any 
case, personality to propeity, is to assail the institution of propeity. 
If there be one word of truth — the least significance in the slave-code, 
the right of property, even in Idea, must be pronounced abolished. 
Who, then, where this code asserts its authority, can be convicted of 
stealing I No such crime can there be committed or even con- 
ceived of] 

Why should any of us hear with an air of incredulity, that the life 
of the slave, the code, under which he groans, leaves unprotected ; 
that he is every where and at all times exposed to violence : that ca- 
price or miliguity miy do their worst upon him with impunity 1 
The thing may not only be so, historically ; it must be so according to 
the intrinsic tendencies of the slave-laws. The slave is there as such 
pronounced a chattel. Now the destruction of a chattel, whatever it 
may be, cannot be .nunW. Human blood cannot flow in the veins — 
a human heart cannot beat, in a chattel. Where personality is not, 
can there be murder 1 A death of violence the slave may suffer — 
often does suffer. Damages may be demanded and obtained. But 
with what show of propriety can an indictment for a capital offence 
be required and proceeded on 1 The death of chattels cannot be mur- 
der. The personality of the master, moreover, cannot be maintained 
under the influences of slavery. The master and the slave in this mat- 
ter stand side by side — are indissolubly united to each other — must 
share the same fate — sink or swim in the same element. To strike 
down the personality of one man, is to strike down the personality of 
all men. As they all are made of the same stuff— as common blood 
flows in all their veins — as they are united in one and the same na- 
ture, they must, in respect to their personality, stand or fall together. 
Now in reducing its victim to chattelship. slavery ha-3 triumphed over 
all that is essential and distinctive in human personality. The very 
basis, therefore, on which the master proclaims his existence, and as- 
serts hi-? right*, is at best a mere shadow. His blood, an well as the 
bliMhl of his slave, has lost altogether its human qualities. It is not 
humau bloud. To bhed it, if there be any significance in the slave- 
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code — if thp.vory loast rcspoct can be duo to tlio doclriuos and de- 
mands of slavery ; to shed hie blood can by no means bo mauler. If 
the slaves should thin very night kill all their masters, thoy would 
commit no murder. They would not fairly be liable to indictment or 
punishment. They aro reckoned chattels. Can chattels be accused, 
and convicted and punished ? Whatever might be tho results of an 
insurrection, however violent and extended, we should witness no- 
Ihing else than a fight among mere animals — one herd rushing wildly 
upon another ! This is the condition to which slavery reduces all its 
victims, whether they impose, or receive, its manacles. And to this 
conclusion, all men must yield, who have the least respect, for tho Laws 
of Reason. For it is as absurd as it is wicked — it is as ridiculous as it 
is mischievous, to attempt to mix up personality with property; to 
treat a name, however it may be spelt, now as a person' and now 
as a chattel — now as an article of merchandize and now as ca- 
pable of guilt and liable to penalties. Such confusions — enough 
to frighten chaos its...*,' If — compared with which the strife, tongues 
at Babel was a heavenly anthem — put every thing within their 
re ich out of joint. All things are thrown out of placo into vyt$ 
disorder. The sphere of ethics among us is the very home or hfirljr- 
burly. Right and Wrong join in a Baehannalian dance— -^hang^ing 
pltces with each other — tripping up each other's heels — plui'ujinjjpelf- 
mell into the 6ame excess of riot. Such results must be witnessed 
wherever slaver ^ is endured. Why, then, should not the most marked! 
inconsistencies creep out. of the same lips — the flattest contradictions 
fall from the same tongue — the affirmative and negative be stoutly 
maintained on the same point? If the presence of slavery does not 
overwhelm us with astonishment, why sho.uld we be surprised at any 
thing, which may creep from the entrails of the huge6t mother- 
monster 1 

In opposition to such inconsistencies and contradictions, it may woll 
be affirmed that Civil Government has intrinsically and necessarily a 
character of its own. It is strongly and permanently marked by dis- 
tinctive elements — has features essentially characteristic. Its origin 
and authority, all true Thinkers describe as divine. Itis as truly and 
plainly a principle of Philosophy as it is a declaration of the Bible, 
that " God is the only Potentate" Civil Government must be a reflec- 
tion of His Throne. Whatever is not this is not — can never be Civil 
Government. Repeat its titles and assert its claims as you will ; if it 
be not true to the principles of the Eternal Throne — if it be not con- 
formed tr the arrangements of the Heavenly Kingdom, it may be a 
cunningly devised, a plausibly defended, a stoutly executed conspi*- 
acy. It can in no wisj, for no purpose be a Government. How can 
that be an ordination of God, which is in conflict with His will — op- 
posed to His designs t Can the Deity wage war upon the Deity t 

The principles of His Government, God has made the very basis of 
the human structure— the very soul of our being. His great Laws He 
has inscribed upon our hearts — wrought into the very texture of our 
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existence. His voice penetrates right royally the awful depths of bur 
consciousness, giving utterance ami expression and effect to the obli- 
gations, which bind us, indissolubly and eternally, 16 His throne. 
Ate wo not conscious of the Law of Rectitude, i'n ''which 'rrtay be 
found, and from which may be dciived, the treasures of Wisdom, 
Goodness, Power : — in which nro hidden, and from which may be 
evolved all tho various specific requisitions, which as adapted to the 
different aspects and relations of human existence, wo are bound to 
respect; — in which the sum and substonco of all authentic Revelations 
are sublimely condensed and majestically uttered ? In this great Law, 
indelibly impressed on universal Human Naturo, all tho elements 
•which distinguish and characterize Civil Government, are found. 
Here is their origin, here their substance. Hence they must be 
derived, whatever form they may assume — whatever titles they may 
bear. To assert the claims of Justice — to define and defend Rights — 
to cherish and express a world embracing Philanthropy — to promote 
the General Welfare — to afford'Counsel and Protection — these arethe 
appropriate objects of Civil Government. On these, thegreat Majesty 
— the Sovereign Authority is royally intent. And wherever, in th&'se all- 
vital respects,the Divine designs are embodied and expressed in human 
arrangements, there, and there only, can we find Civil Government. 

From the essential elements of Civil Government, the character- 
istic features of Rulers — toko and what they are — may be easily and 
certainly inferred. They are the men, whatever their condition and 
Employments, who are distinguished for their Godlike qualities — for 
their integrity, wisdom, magnanimity, power — who are able to give 
counsel and afford protection. These are Ruler9 by a " divine right" 
— they are Heaven-anointed. They are Rulers by nature, character, 
necessity. They are just as truly so, against as with the suffrages of 
their fellows. As they are not indebted to the popular voice for the 
high qualities for which they are distinguished, so the popular voicaj 
cannot degrade them from the high position, where they stand. As 
their character is royal, so must be their influence. Wherever they 
6%ert themselves, they will leave the impression of themselves — their 
own "image and superscription." And this, whether they sit upon 
the ground among criminals or on thrones among heroes. ' 

I am aware, that such words are contradictory to the utterances 
which the popular voice is continually and confidently repeating. It 
is but too generally asserted, that the majority can create or destroy 
at its option, throughout the whole sphere of Civil Government ! 
It can 'make as it can unmake Rulers! And this, out of all sorts of 
materials ! It can take the sceptre froiti the hand of Wisdom and 
confer it on Folly ! It can remove Power from the Throne, and put 
Weakness in its place ! It can degrade Heroism and exalt Selfish- 
ness ! To srtch feats, the majority is commonly reckoned competent! 
And 30 it pots on airs — boasts and swaggers — utters big threats, and 
rtakes huge promises, and swells itself into a kind of god! In the 
Hl'e^n Ume, it cannot confer wisdom, or power, or magnanimity, rnan- 
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Kncsa undor any form or in any degree upon its favorities. Far 
enough from that. It doos not oven understand tho meaning of tho 
words which are oinployed to describe such divine qualities ( Tho 
majority create Rulers ! It doos not evon know them when in their 
presence — tinder their cyo — beneath their control ! 

As to reducing them to degradation and depriving them of power— 
the majority onco mado the attempt when the Sourco of Authority 
stood incarnate among them. They maligned Him, reproached Him, 
"smote Him with tho fist of wickedness," and finally fastened Him to 
a cross ! They affected to triumph over Him — to exult in the success 
of their machinations. But what did they effect '{ Did they pluck 
His crowu from His brow 1 Did they even reduce His power, or 
dignity or auiboiity? Far otherwise Never had He exerted an 
influence more sublimely kingly — never had He swayed Hiseceptre 
with a higher majesty. Thoy could not touch a hair of His anointed 
Head ! Themselves thoy plunged into the fathomless depths of wick- 
edness, absurdity, misery ; Him, their utmoiJ. violence and cunning 
could by no means reach or even approach. Thus has it always been 
— must always bo, with all, who bear Hbvimaiio — with kindly men, 
the world over. Rulers in character, and thus Rulers by Duino ap- 
pointment, whether recognized by their fellows or not, they have acted 
a royal part — have in one way or another offered counsel and protec- 
tion to those around them. And this, not by virtue of any suffrages 
they might have received, but through tho Heaven-derived elements 
which shone through their character. And what have they done for 
the benefit of mankind, who without tho character, have assumed the 
place, of Rulers ? Have the suffrages of their follows made them 
wise, strong, magnanimous, intrepid, faithful 1 Made them the 
light and the shield and the glory of those, whom they affected to be 
busy in guiding and feeding and protecting 1 What else have they 
been iu the sphere of their responsibilities, but a plague and a nui- 
anco aud a curse — pillaging and devouring and wasting whatevet 
bright and beauteous thing lay within their reach 1 Mere snakes on 
the throne, the terror of all who were exposed to their loathsome 
breath and envenomed fangs ! 

Universal suffrage, as the grand remedy for the political evils men 
complain of-— I know how eagerly and loudly and incessantly this is 
generally demanded. The people, the people, the people at large— 
give them tho reins and the goal will doubtless be speedily reached ! 
Give the multitude up to thecotftrol of the multitude, and all men will 
be well provided for! Guidance and protection will be afforded in 
the largest measure and at the least expense I " Milk and honey 
without money and without price !" Such are the dreams which men 
of different parties confidently aud emphatically proclaim. Just as if 
the experiment of a democracy, pure or mixed, had never been wit- 
nessed ! What, so far as forms, and methods and arrangements in the 
sphere of government are concerned, have we not seen tried I Way- 
worn and heart -sore, burdened, benighted and storm-driven, men have 
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aseaOcd the monarchy as the source of their embarrassments. Aris- 
tocracy has boon brought into requisition, and to this thoy have look- 
ed with eager expectation. Disappointed, mocked, mortified, they 
have thrown themselves into the arms of Democracy, and found them- 
selves m the embrace of a bear \ Maddened and desperate, they 
have broken loose, and tried what anarchy might do fur their roHeL 
From this, always found absolutely unendurable, they sullenly throw 
themselves at the feet of grim Despotism I Like an eyeless horse in 
a mill, round and round they go ; always seeking, never finding what 
their restless souls are blindly intent upon — expecting from mere 
names, forms, shadows, what the neglected Substunce can only con- 
fer. What substantial good can be gotten out of suffrage, however 
unlimited and universal? Integrity, Wisdom, Heroism — these are 
the only source whence human welfare can proceed. And are these 
the product of any sort of suffrage, however modified and maintained! 
If the whole Human Family should vote by acclamation till faint and 
weary wift the business, no poor grain of Wisdom— no shred of He- 
roism eon Id they thus produce! Multiply blindness, folly, weakness 
as yon will ; what as a result can you expect, but weakness, folly, blind- 
ness 1 The qualities, characteristic of, and requisite to, Government, 
must proceed from a higher origin than the multitude. They are God- 
given endowments, quickened into life and activity in the character of 
Heroes. The Elect wo Franchise in the hands of a knave or a fool, is 
a dagger in the hands of a madman or an assassin ! It belongs only 
to those, who can wield it wisely and well, in subserviency to, and 
promotion of, the General Welfare ; who, while they distinguish be- 
tween wisdom and folly, magnauimity and meanness, power and* 
weakness, exert themselves to raise those and those only to the " head 
of affairs," who are worthy of the position and alive to its responsi- 
bilities. For it is the business of the elector, not to create, but to se- 
lect, Ruleft, and offer his allegiance to them. If he has no eye or 
heart for this business ; if he can see no essential difference between 
a. Government and a Conspiracy; if he feels quite at liberty, in dis- 
posing of his vote, to prefer a usurper, who may favor his cherished 
designs, to the king who, u without partiality or hypocrisy," will ex- 
ecute justice, shew mercy and promote every way the General Wel- 
fare, he has no more right to vole, than a blind man has to preside 
over the sphere of optics. The Elective Franchise, as well as Official 
Authority, should be kept within natural limits ; and these limits are 
to be found in the elements and^ttributcs of the character, which 
may be maintained and manifested. For no man can have a right to 
do what he is not qualified to accomplish. 

In preparing these thoughts for the Press, I shall take the liberty to 
suggest a hint or two, which I did not urge on the ear of the Convem- 
tion. The cherished and honored author of the Address somewhat 
emphatically affirmed, in -publicly explaining and defending it, that' 
" the greatest scoundrel was as fully entitled to the Elective Fran- 
chise, as the most distinguished saint." This strong statement drew 
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fprtb, 1 know noi how gonerally, expressions of applaud*. Now 
scoundrel*, not aticays, perhaps, the greatest, often Hud their way to 
tho State prison. Ought wo not to acquiesce in the equity and w»- 
aom of the arrangement which prevonts them, afterwards, from wield- 
ing the Elective Franchise? O.i what ground may this arrangement 
ho maintained and commended 1 Oloarly on this ; that driven by 
their passions into tho commission of crimes, they are to bo regarded 
aa having lost self-possession — as unmanned — as unable healthfully to 
exert themselves — manfully to wield their powers. Now ought uot 
tho principle which this announcement implies, and by which it is sup- 
ported* to be universally applied and with strict impartiality 1 The 
General Welfare obviously demands, that it should bo applied to all 
Vassals and victims of passion. But who, a thousund voices demand, 
shall make the application 1 Those, I reply, those of coune, whoever 
and wherever they may be, who are qualified for such an office. If it 
be affirmed, as it often is, that no such thing can be attempted — that 
the principle in question can bo applied only to minors andflbenvicts,! 
have only to say, wo must then go on in the sphere of Politioa as hith- 
erto we have proceeded ; wo must stumble blindly along, we know 
not how or whithor, and, as a result, fall into all manner of absurdi- 
ties, contradictions and embarrassments. If the blind, as hitherto, arc 
to be entrusted with the conduct of the blind ; both those who lead 
and those who are led, must, as hitherto, bo precipitated into the 
abyss. 

. The truth is, a truth to be most earnestly and gratefully recognized, 
we are shut up, wherever the General Improvement and Welfare are 
to be promoted ; we are shut up, absolutely and inevitably, and by a 
necessity as beneficent as it is imperious ; we are shut up to Char- 
acter. It is high time, this all vital truth were studied, understood, 
applied. It is as true iu Politics as any whore else, that character is 
every thing — that in it, is to be sought, from it, to be derivj(p, whatev- 
er of good the Human Family iscapubleof appropriating and enjoy- 
ing. We may task our ingenuity and exhaust our strength in devising 
'\ ways and means" — we may multiply expedients to the utmost 
stretch of human computation ; may iucrease our exertions without 
measure and without end ; but without character, nothing can be done 
to bless mankind. Here we may give an impulse and there impose a 
check — we may modify and remodify — add at one point and subtract 
from another — condense or expand — quicken or retard, we can do 
nothing for oursclvos or others without character. With character, 
what may we not attempt in hope and triumphantly achieve t Your 
patience will permit me to offer a few illustrations. 
, Men often mark out with much solicitude the limits, within which, 
they allege, the operations of the G overmen t should be confined. The 
boundaries prescribed, must by no means be overstepped. Here they 
set up a way-mark, there utter a caution, and at another point impose a 
check. And after afl, they find large occasion for alarm and complaint. 
The Constitution, they affirm, is violated— ite provisions treated with con- 
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tctfnpt- 1 — its characteristic objccte, sacrificed. How * often and how 
loudly docs nut the party out of power churge the parly in power 
trill) each enormities ! But what remedy can be upplied to such evils 
where they exist — what provision can be mide against them where 
they threaten to assail us 1 Wo may declare und remonstrate and 
enact. Oi»e party may snatch the reins from the hands of another. 
New measures may bo proposed — new expedients hit upon. But 
nothing in any such way can be effected. Put true Rulers at the htltn, 
. and all is well. ' The hoart of Heroism — the light of Wisdom — the 

. arm of Power — these are the stud* out of which Government is to be 
constructed. All elso is " vanity and vexation of spirit." Where these 
are, there is counsel and protection — there human necessities are pro- 
vided for, human rights asserted — progress made toward the true 
goal. Till you can huve too much of these, you cannot have too much 
of what deserves the name of Government. With these, your limi- 
tations and checks and cautions are needless — without these, futile. 

Taxation — how many delicate and difficult questions may it not 
suggest ? How much shall be exacted 1 By what method, shall it be 
collected ? Shall it. bo direct or indirect '? How shall it be appropri- 
ated ] Shall salaries be larger or smaller I How may the taxed best 
be persuaded to honor their obligations I Such questions very natur- 
ally attract deep attention — awaken warm discussion — open the way 
for various experiments and results. But while those who are placed 
a* "the head of affairs" care only for the ttxiges, leaving the loth-k to 
utfce care of itself, how can the problem of taxation bo happily die- 
posed of J They may bear the title of Rulers, while they themselves 
are the staves of prejudice and passion — they may profess a warm 
regard for the General Welfare, while they are wholly engrossed with 
their own petty objects : they may seem to be intent on affording 
counsel and protection, while really busy in offering insults and in- 
flicting injuries. They may set op high claims to respect, reverettce, 
obedience, while they deserve abhorrence and execration. They wtay 
be called the Government, while they are nothing better than a con- 
spiracy. Their official activity, however invested with an air of so- 
lemnity and dignity, may be nothing better than mischief-doing on a 
broad scale. The persuasion may be general and well-grounded, that 
the less they attempt the better for theircouiUry — that our obligations 
to them itrcrease as their activity diminishes. All this may be, alas, 
has often been. To pay taxes, directly or indirectly, to support any 
such government, cannot be otherwise than a grievous necessity. 
Whatever men may say, their objections ,lie, not against the mode, bnt 
the thing, whatever mode may be preferred. Activity in committing 
crimes — mischief-doing on whatever scale and with whatever preten- 
okrfts, we cannot be expocted to pay wages for with complacency and 

, alacrity. It is quite enough to endure insults and injuries, with oat 
soboritting to inconvenience and expense to reward those, who inflict 
die one and offer the other. Here within a narrow compass lie all the 
Attftcukiefl and embarrassments, which the problem of taxation im- 
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pttto and presents. But for guides and defenders, give as mm, v*W 
can defend and guide, and every thing becomes plain and ea»y the 
enobarrassrnonts and difficulties, which cannot otherwiae bo grappled 
with evanish at onoe and forever. For engrossed with their twrA, thee 
will not clamor for their tcages. As otherwise, so in seJt-douial — im 
moderation, simplicity, frugality — a readiness to help themselves and 
assist others, thoy will be an examplo to the flock." In whatever 

Soee to reduce human wants and increase human supplies, their ia- 
uertce will be inspiring and powerful. To support such Rulers, light 
taxes will suffice. And theso will bo paid right cheerfully. Howoau 
it be otherwise uuder the persuasion, that they "have earned their mo- 
ney" — have returned an ample equivalent for whatever they may have 
taken — that all the demands which are urged on their account, are 
most obviously and certainly " for value received." Thus and thus 
only can the problem of taxation be divested of its difficulties — be 
solved to general satisfaction. While all this is overlooked, we may 
fatigue our brains and rack our inventions as we will, in devising ways 
and means to raise revenues and collect taxes, we never can accom- 
plish what we are thus intent upon. The grott principle of Work 
and Wages must here as elsewhere be admitted and applied. 

Let us look for a moment at tho question which is beginning to at- 
tract so much attention — the question of Land-monopoly. On this 
subject, one declares and affirms — another qualifies or denies. Strong 
statements are made aad promptly contradicted. All sorts of meta- 
physics are brought into requisition — all sorts of arguments are 
framed and urged. Here it is affirmed that the Soil is natmally as 
free as air or sunlight, and appropriation on any ground and to any 
extent, is no better than robbery. There, it is alleged, that appropri- 
ation should not be absolutely excluded— only kept within narrow 
rimits. But however their doctrines may be qualified and modified, 
almost all agree that Land-monopoly should be abhorred. If the 
thing, hnwevor it may be to be defined, could be done away, almost 
all agree, that the condition of mankind would be greatly improved. 
To be sure, I may say in passing on, that our relations to tho Atmos- 
phere and the Soil may bo the same, if the one, as truly and fully as 
the other can be fenced in and improved ; if human skill and industry 
can make the air as well as the laud ten times better than they found 
it— ten times as available for all the ends of human existence ; if on 
the air as on the soil we may write our names in permanent characters 
—-may with the one as with the other mingle our very blood, and im- 
press upon it our very image. But without making a long pause at 
any euch point in our progress, the hint may be permitted, that if tho 
soil be to be reduced to a common, those who are found upon it, mast 
either have, or not have, what may deserve the name of character. Some 
may be supposed to be with, and others without this highest of all 
acquisitions. From good character, the results of rectitude, msdoaa, 
enterprise, industry, fidelity may be expected. Bad character wiM 
betray itself in dishonesty, idleness, self-indulgence, recklessness. Put 
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those notorious for the latter qualities on tho &amo common vmh thou© 
distinguished for tho former, and what sort of a " cominutiity^of goodo" 
t»bouM we wiltioM 1 A " division of labor" would bo made, difficult 
of description and hard to bo borno ! Dishonesty woultWay the hand 
of vU4ence on tho productions of Rectitude — Idietiess would riot o* 
the fruits of Industry — Self-indulgence would throw its burdens on Vms 
shoulders of Enterprise, and llocklossnoss would tre^d Fidelity under 
foot. Thus a common soil would produce liltlo olse than a common 
misery. But supposo a sound character any where, and tho evils of 
Land -monopoly would not bo to bo provided against. For Nature, 
whose laws are the basis of sound character, frowns on ail monopolies 
Where her voice is heard — whore her authority is respected — no mo- 
nopoly can be endured. Every man will regard himetolf as belonging 
" soul, spirit and body," to every other ma/. As a memborof a great 
household, be will devoto himsolf earnestly to the general welfaro, in 
tho best use, of which his powers and resources may be capable. The 
Individual and the Social will be continually and vigorously playing 
into each other's hands — mutually encouraging and strengthening eacu 
other in the great enterprise, to which Human Nature is Heaven-sum- 
moned. Whatever arrangements might be pieferrcd and whatever 
methods adopted, tho general result could not but be beautiful, grand, 
divine. Thus through character only can tho evils of monopoly b* 
avoided — thus and thus only can men be brought to subserve each 
other's improvement and welfare. 

Well enough in theory ! the exclamation rings on every side ; well 
enough in theory, but '.dolly impracticable. In Utopia, such doctrines 
might bo to be admitted and applied ; but not iu rhis world. Here, 
we muM remember, that cunning, fraud, violence, are in the ascend- ~ 
ant; that passion sways the sceptre; that tho usurper holds the 
throne : this we must runomber and act accordingly. We must ad* 
just ourselves as best we can to the arrangements and usages whiok 
prevail — to the designs and methods with which the majority are en- 
grossed — to tho general sentiment and to popular opinion. Justice, 
Philanthropy, Magnanimity, are in bad odor amidst tho practical ar- 
rangements of life ; what can be effected by asserting their authority 
and insisting on their claims t Thus men allow themselves to talk- 
thus absurdly and wickedly — like shallow, canting Atheists as they are? 
For all history proves clearly and certainly, that in the sphere of pott- 
tics as elsewhcro, all other methods are impracticable. The experi- 
ment has been made a thousand limes, and in a thousand ways, and 
ulway* with the same results. Expedients innumerable, fresh from 
the abused brains of the cunning, have been employed to ward off dm 
natural effects of Injustice and Misanthropy. .In vain, everywhere 
and always. Sconei or later, in one way or another, they have turned 
out — injustice and misanthropy have turned out to be misery. They 
have subverted empires, broken thrones to pieces, driven nations, oaa 
after another, into the abyss. On n broad scale and a narrow sc&lo, 
pubskfy and privately, in individuals and in communities, they haws 
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Ulrtfr shown' themselves to be what tlioy arc— death in disguise, fltna 
said, mankind cannot get along without then). It is most dettain, 
then', that no getting along is to bo expected — no other than what We 
witheeB in tho horeo sinking in the mire — straining, and struggling, 
and plunging, with the certain result of going deeper and deeper in 
the element he is contending with. If it bo impracticable -to assert 
the demands and maintain the claims, and secure tho influences of 
What may deserve tho name of Government — if we cannot hope 'to 
avail ourselves in this world of the guidance of wisdom and the Pro- 
tection of power, then are we either orphans or outcasts; either God 
is' a more figure of speech, or ho has thrown us upon tho " tender 
mercies" of the devil ! If we cann»t have Wisdom, Justice, Philan- 
thropy, we can have nothing but Despair. Our life is wrapped up in 
these divine Ideas ; if they fail us, we are dead men ! 

But we have no occasion for despair or even despondency. Wc 
can at once, and where we are, in despite of fraud and force, under 
arty form and in any degree ; we can, in God's name, do •Whatever 
our improvement and welfare demands. If we will open cm r eyes, 
we shall see that the Idea of Government shines like the face of Gttd 
Upon our consciousness — asserting thero the authority of Wisdom, 
Goodness, Power. To this authority we may submit — to this, in the 
Very face of cunning and violence, may swear allegiance. Thus 
bound, we may maintain our integrity and fidelity with the higfrTgaUlt 
of a character which can no where, and in no way be manifested With- 
out 'preseritirig to mankind the model on which Govemrnbnt is 1 to be 
COtiitiiitted and maintained. 

We can treat all conspirators, however commended to our eonfi- 
ctence and respect, according to their character, sternly and steadfast- 
ly resisting their false claims —promptly and resolutely refitting to 
Obey them under the title of Rulers. We may submit to therr dicta- 
tion as we yield to the demands of highwaymen, whom we ttannot 
overcome and from whom we cannot escape. Thus we may pay 
taxes, directly or indirectly exacted, to furnish thern with the"facilities 
and luxuries on which the/may be intent. But we shall refrain, on 
aH occasions, by any voluntary token of regard, from recogniefrmg as 
trathful and well-grounded the pretensions they set up. 

Our allegiance to true Ruless, We may cordially, faithfully, inf*e- 
pidly maintain. We may afford them countenance arid support—We 
may do tbem honor. We may avail ourselves of their wisddrh, inag- 
WaWimttyand power. Thus we may, in despite df the distracting in- 
fluences and disturbing forces to which we may be exposed, sustain 
their authority. We may thus, in the most effective manner,- commend 
fbeWi to the confidence and veneration of our felloWs. This la *Ae c**- 

IX WHY IN WHiCH IT 18 NOT DISGRACEFUL AND INJURIOUS TO ELECTIONEER. 

Thus may we achieve, in opposition to all the intrigues, "arte, und 
e*ertkms of all parties and demagogues whatever, that may beartned 
' fteir the conflict, a noble triumph. Thus may we acquire BelfltoosSes- 
riton and inward hatmony— -secure for our powers a happ^-dwelop- 
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mentiOfda healthful exorcise, and obtain for oursolves tho, appropri- 
ate qhjp$ts of Civil Govornmcnt. Thus will Heaven enrich us wiA 
a plewft»Bureto be redeemed, that the reign of the "Onjy, Fotoftr 
tajtQ," top True King, will be universal; that " His Kingdom »jwjtl, 
conae, and His will be done, upon the Earth as in the Heaven*." > 

O, when, for ends so sublime, for purposes so divine, shall a stand- 
ard be set up, and multitudes gathered around it ! To belong to supfe 
a party — truly " tho party of the whole " what a privilege I What 
powers and prerogatives must it not wield! What influences. n*wt 
it not exert! What results must it not produce! Oh, Friends aw4 
I? rot bets 1 why should not we, this very hour, call it — iu the namo of 
God, coll it into existence, and devote to its high objects our entire, 
being, now and forever 1 



SPEECH OF GERRIT SMITH. 

[WRITTEN OUT BY HIMSELF.] ~J v> 

Why is the progress of the anti-slavery cause in this land no more 
rapid T One answer — and the most important answer — to this question' 
is suggested by the Resolutions, which have just been read. It is, 
that, in this land, the negro is not felt to be a man, and to have the 
rights of a man. The mass of the American people do not feel it. 
A large share of the abolitionists feel it but imperfectly. Even, ia 
their esteem, the negro is not fully a man ; and has not fully the rights, 
of a man. 

Six years ago last January, a Convention of the Liberty Party of the 
State, of New York sent forth an Address to the American slaves. 
The Address bade them regard themselves as men, and exercise tfee 
rights of men. Among other things, it bade them take the horse, the' 
boat, the. food, the clothing, necessary to help themselves out of slave- 
ry — and not so much, as pause to enquire, who owned the property 
they were taking. The Address was, of course, very offensive, not te>' 
say horrifying, to the people at large. At the first, no small share 
even of the Liberty Party were astonished at this new and strange 
auti-slavery measure. With scarcely any exceptions however, the' 
whole of that Party, very soon, became reconciled to the Address, and 1 
expressed their hearty approbation of it. 1 am sorry to say, that Dr. 
Bailey never became reconciled to it. It was, however, hardly to be, 
hoped, that he who condemned the merciful and Christ-like conduct 
of Thompson, Work and Burr, as an imprudence for which thejr 
ought to suffer, could become reconciled to the Address. He critt-' 
cised U fr«»m week to week ; but would never do it the justice to give 
ft a place in his newspaper. 
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Great, goihy, sad, is the change, which has come orer the Liberty 
Pkrty, siitco the time, when, almost without an exception, it cordially 
approved of the Address to the slaves. It has trifled with ita funda- 
mental principles, with its conviction*, and its character, and has ruined 
itself : and we are here, this day, for the purpose uf infusing new life 
Into it, and of giving it that truthful and glorious direction, from which 
it ha* so shamefully swerved und fallen. 

Where, now, is the Liberiy Paity ? I do not ask, where isthe real 
Liberty Party. The little number who *t ill abide in Liberty Party 
principles, and who, therefore, constitute the real Liberty Party, are 
8tiU engaged in their proper work. But, whero, I ask, is the nomival 
Liberty Party? Having, two years ago, sanctioned the voting for 
pro-slavery men in New Hampshire ; and having, about the same time,, 
fallen in with the New York State scheme of voting for pro-slavery 
men; and having, recently, nominated for the Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States a man, who holds not a single one of the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Liberty Party, and who neither haB, nor pretends, auy 
title to the name of an abolitionist ; — having, I say, done all this, and 
practised many other gross violations of its principles, it is just where 
you might expect to find it. It is ruined. It ha3 even recalled its tes- 
timonies against the constitutionality of slavery — and these were the 
testimonies of more than nine-tenths of its newspapers, public speak- 
ers, and public writers. Many of its most influential members are so 
shameless, as. openly to propose, that the Liberty Party come down to 
tb<? Wilrnot Proviso ground, and vote with and for Whigs and Demo- 
crats :— and the great mass of the nominal Liberty Party are obvious- 
ly drifting in that disgraceful direction. Thi3 scheme of converting 
the Liberty Party into a mere Wilmot Proviso party is commended 
by Dr. Bailey as "liberal and judicious;" and, yet, the Liberty Party 
continues to patronize and praise him, and to speak of his paper as a 
Liberty Party paper. Again, Dr. Bailey virtually, takea th« ground 
in his paper, and Mr. Hale also in the Senate, that it is wrong for a 
person to make his escape from slavery. For suiely, if it he wrong 
to help a person escape from slavery, (and this they both distinctly in- 
timate,) it must be wrong for a person to escape from it. What it is 
wrong to help a person do, it is, of course, wrong for him to do. 

Now how came Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale to. take this ground ? It 
is manifest, that they took it, because the negro is not yet, iu their 
eyes, . fully a man, and fully possessed of the rights of a 
man. They, surely, would not Imve taken it, had the feventy- 
eeven slaves, who escaped from Washington, been seventy-seven 
white person*, who had escaped from the slavery of una of the Bar- 
bary States. In that case they would have justified the escape ; and, 
instead of stigmatizing, would have honored all who , bud a part in. 
promising it. 

Alter all, I do not greatly wonder at Dr» Bailey's aiwl Mr. Hnle's 
course. In common with ourselves, they have been educated to re- 
gard the negro aa less thou a mau — as fit to be a slave — su*d, there* 
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fire, not a man — for he. who m fit to be a slave, is not a man. But, this 
fctee utlucation, the Liberty Party, long ogo, claimed to have nurr- 
BRounted; and, henoe, whutevor I he merit of Dr. Bailey and Mr. 
Hale, ihey are not representatives of the Liberty Party. 

ll will, perhaps, be Haiti, that Dr. Bailey's and Mr. Hole's conduct 
ia to bo accounted for, not on the ground of their low sense of the 
Manhood of the negro ; but on the ground of their respect for slave 
laws. Doubtless, they have aome what of this respect. But the fact, 
that i bey have it, is not sufficient to expluin their conduct. They feel 
no respect whatever for the laws which hold white men in slavery. 
Were their own sons under such laws, they would not reproach mo 
for getting them out — no, not if to do so, I should resort to all that 
" concealment," ay, and " strategy and trickery," of which Dr. Bailey 
boasts he has " an instinctive abhorrence." They would excuse me — 
yes. and they would honor me, and love me for my contempt of the 
laws, which held their sons in bondage ; and for my blacking of the 
faces of their eons, or practising any other didguise, by which they 
might be brought into the enjoyment of sweet liberty. Talk of Dr. 
Bailey's and Mr. Hale's respect for slave raws 1 It is a respect for 
laws, which chain the block man — not for laws, which chain the white 
man. And this difference is because they have not yet come to regard 
the black man as a man. It is, in other words, because they have not 
yet become Liberty Party men — have not yet imbibed its spirit, and 
settled down upon its principles. 

Would that Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale were in the Liberty Party ! 
And, I believe, that, had the Liberty Party continued to abide in its 
principles, these worthy men, and very probably, those other worthy 
men, Giddings, Palfrey, Tuck, and Slingerland, would, ere this, havo 
been in it. Mr. Slingerland, although I have mentoned him last, is by 
no means, least. No member of Congress has, so much as he, writ- 
ten, like a man, an abolitionist, a Christian on the subject of slavery. 
Would, that they were all in the Liberty Party ! Would, that the 
soul of the Liberty Party were their soul ! Would, that the great 
unfettered soul — the beautiful free spirit of its founder, Myron Hol- 
ley, were their soul and their spirit ! Had this been the case. Dr. Bai- 
ley and Mr. Hale would nut have been found, on the occasion referred 
to, still bound up in the frigid decencies and icy conventionalisms of 
society, or betraying a false regard for man-crushing and God-defying 
laws. Oh, had they been abolitionists ! ( — we cheerfully admit that 
they are anti-slavery men ; — but, whilst it is much to be an abolition* 
kt, it is little to be an slavery man — ) oh, had they been abolitionist?, 
they would not have been ashamed of the chain — they would not have 
been ashamed of the secret — of the seventy-seven unhappy slaves. 
They would not have been so forward to tell the Senate and the world, 
that they were not in the secret of the seventy-seven ; and had no 
other knowledge of their <v»cape f than had rome to the ears of the 
public. Oh, had they been abolitionists, and entirely delivered from 
the demon of caste, and the dignity of aristocracy ; and had they 
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drank in tho idea of human brotherhood and human unity, and fab 
themselves to be one with the poorest of tho poor, and with. Mh? lewfc 
of all tho outcasts; they would, not only havo been ashamed of» Im£ 
most probably thoy would not have been ignorant of, the secret 
of the escape of tho slaves. In all probability, they would have boon 
in the secret — in it, with all their hearts. 

You recollect, that Paul's letter to the Phillipians was written. from 
Rome. There is one passage in it very suitable to be quoted on thia 
occasion. It is this: "Tho brethren . which are with mo gwot you. 
All the saints salute you — chiefly they.that are of Ctesar'e household." 
Inmates of tho Emperor's kitchen, and slaves, wcro, doubtless, most 
of those who are here spoken of, as belonging to Caesar's household; 
Such were Paul's companions. His letter to Philemon, was, also, 
written from Rome. That, too, favors the idea, that the enslaved, the 
poor, and despised, were the companions of the learned and refined 
Paul. That, letter makes it probable, that many p»or and forlorn 
ones found hira out, and opened their hearts to his heart — pouring the 
sorrows of their hearts into the sympathies of his. No wonder, that 
they found him out. It is easy for the wretched and despised to find 
out such a heart as Paul's. There is a magnetic sympathy in.it, which 
draws them unerringly and unresistingly to it. Even runaway slaves 
were so inspired with confidence in the sympathy aud trueness of Paul's 
heart, as to venture to tell him their secrete and griefs. It so happen- 
ed that Paul knew the master of one of these runaways. This mas- 
ter had, since the escape of his slave, been converted to Christ — and 
that, too, through Paul's instrumentality. It was because of this con- 
verson that Paul sent back the runaway to him. For it was this con- 
version, which assured Paul, and enabled Paul to assure the runa- 
way, that his master, now become a Christian — a Christian, mind 
you — not a Church-member — would " receive him, not now as a 
slave, but above a slave, a brother beloved." It is entirely safe to 
send back a fugitive slave to a master who has become a Christian 
— only bo sure that he has become a Christian. If he has become 
but a Church-member, he will bind the chains of his slaves the 
tighten Henry Clay has become a Church-member. But, alas, 
the continued bondage of his slaves proves to their poor, broken, 
deeolate hearts, the infinitely wide difference there may be between 
a Church-member and a Christian. 

I have said, that Paul's prison in Rome was, because of his grout 
aad true and loving heart, the resort of the wronged and wretched. 
Such, also, should be an anti-slavery printing office in Washington: 
and such, also, should be an anti-slavery Senator's room in Wash- 
ington: and such, also, should be an anti-slavery President's house 
in Washington. These should all be resorts for the outraged and 
crushed. Thither should all the victims of tyranny, and all, who 
are perishing for sympathy and succor, feel themselves to bo irre- 
sistibly attracted. Indeed, one of the most appropriate questions 
which could be put, respecting a candidate for the Presideacji, *0» 
*' Will he, if elected, keep open house for the poor V 
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' [Mr. Smith here drew from his pocket a letter, which he had, a little 
litno before leaving home, received from a friend in the city of Wash- 
ington. He read the following part of it to show how different are 
the room and the heart of this friend from the rooms and the hearts of 
Dr. Bailey and Mr. Halo : — " For weeks past I have been in a state 
of constant excitement and anxiety in reference to the colored peo- 
ple. In short, they have been upon my hands, all winter. By ntght 
and by day, and at all hours, they have thronged my room ; and I have 
listened to their tales of sorrow and outrage, till my heart sickened, 
and I was absolutely obligsd to go away for a respite. There are a 
number of those deeply interesting cases to be provided for, growing 
out of the recent capture of those, who attempted to escape. How 
we shall succeed is yet to be seen."] 

What ! — said Mr. Smith— Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale not know the 
secret of the escape of the seventy-seven slaves ! No honor to them if 
they did not. And it is not probable, that they will ever be let into such 
a secret, until they are in a different attitude of soul toward the slave. 
Whilst Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale continue to think it a disgraceful 
thing to run away from slavery, and to help persons run away from 
slavery, the slave will be no more like to give his confidence to them, 
than to John 0. Calhoun or James K. Polk. 

Job was the chief civil ruler in his community. Would that. a 
Job were the chief civil ruler in ours also ! In reporting his manner 
of conducting himself in the supreme magistracy, .lob says: "I de- 
livered the poor that c#ed, and the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him." " I was a father to the poor, and the cause, which I 
knew not, I searched out." He went among the poor, to inquire into 
their wrongs and sorrows. Very far was he from boasting, that he 
kept himself ignorant of the secrets of the poor. No very suitable 
tenant of the White House would Job make in the esteem of Dr. Bai- 
ley and Mr. Hale. Nor would good king Josiah be any more suitable ; 
for the praise by which God dis'tinguishes him is : " He judged (did 
justice to) the cause of the poor and needy." Alas, what false views 
of civil government have Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale, in common with 
nearly all men! In their conceptions, it is a cold, heartless thing, 
which is no less reserved toward, and remote from its poor subjects,.' 
than are Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale reserved toward, and remote from,; 
the slaves around them. But, God gave civil Government — i had 
well nigh said — to be on terms of companionship with the poor. Cer- 
tain it is, that He gave, it chiefly for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of those, who are too poor, ignorant and weak to protect them 
themselves. 

The men, who, under God, are to carry forward the anti-slavery 
cause to its triumph, are men, who identify themselves with the slaves, 
and are willing to be hated and despised for that identification. They 
must not be ashamed to be called slave-etealers. Nay, they must not' 
be Ashamed to do that, which the slaveholders call slave-stealing. They 
must have none of that " instinctive abhorrence" of this low, vulgar. 
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mean, thing, which Dr. Bailey so proudly feels. Low, vulgar, mean, 
thing did L call it to help slaves . escape from the clutches of their op- 
pressors t As I live, and as God lives, there is not on earth a more 
honorable employment. There is not, in all the world, a more honor- 
able tomb-stone than that, on which the slaveholder would inscribe : 
" Here lies a slave-stealer." A better abolition tost there is not than 
this very stigma of slavo- stealing, which he has to bear, who helps off 
the "ocr slave. The laws are against him ; and nothing could he do, 
which would bring out the slaveholders more strongly against him: 
and by public opinion, which is so extensively controlled by the slave- 
holders, he is stumped with meanness. 

Much, very much, are they mistaken, who flatter themselves, that 
they can greatly serve the anti-slavery cause, and yet not bravo the 
pro-slavery public sentiment— and yet not treat the slave-laws, as no 
more worthy of conscientious regard than the laws of littler pirates. 
I say littler, pirates — for slaveholders are the biggest of all pirates. 
They, who, with Dr. Bailey, look with " instinctive abhorrence" on 
the violation of the slave-laws, rather than on the slave laws them- 
selves, can be of but very little worth to the anti-slavery cause. One 
hearty, whole-souled, glorious slave-stealer, like Charles T. Torrey, 
or David Ruggles, is worth a whole world of them. 

I have alluded to the name of Charles T. Torrey. Three years 
ago, that was, in the esteem of Liberty Party men, a sacred and 
greatly beloved name. But how are those Liberty Party men, who 
admit that Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale represent them — how are they 
treating that name! They are disgracing it. They are pouring 
contempt upon it. To approve of Dr. Bailey and Mr. Haie is to dis- 
honor and condemn Charles T. Torrey. 

But, I must bring ray remarks to a close. I repeat, that Dr. Bai- 
ley's and Mr. Hale's unhappy course, on the occasion referred to, was 
owing to the fact, that they had not yet come to regard the negro as a 
man, and to accord to him the full rights of his full manhood. Had 
they but fell, in they inmost souls, his manhood and bis rights, they 
would not have cast reproach on the attempt to rescue the seventy- 
aeven from slavery. Their dignity would not have stood aloof from 
that attempt. They would have been in the secret of that attempt. 
They would have been in it, fully and effectively — in it from first to 
last — from its very inception to its disastrous result. 1 said disastrout. 
But, had the poor, ignorant, helpless, affrighted sieves been favored 
with Dr. Bailey's and Mr. Hale's counsel, the result, instead of being 
disastrous, might, and probably would, have been triumphant. Instead 
therefore, of proudly congratulating themselves on their ignorance 
of this slave-secret, Dr. Bailey and Mr. Hale should be paining their 
hearts with the reflection, that, had they condescended to acquaint 
themselves with it, their seventy-seven brothers and sisters might now 
be enjoying liberty, and so, also, the three men, whom the seventy- 
seven found willing to become the depositories of their secret. 
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Do my hearers all belie the negro to be a manl Do they all 
believe slave-laws t6 be but the laws of pirates ? Do they all believo 
that to help a slave out of slavery by endeavors, however concealed or 
sly, is, not only not wrong, but perfectly and gloriously right? — not only 
not disgraceful, but Heaven-honored and Heaven-loved 1 Do they all 
believe these truths ? Then, let them all give their confidence to tho 
men, who identify themselves with these unpopular and hated truth* 
— not to the men who disown and trample upon them. 

[Mr. Smith took his seat ; — but he had scarcely taken it, before he 
was called up to prove, that his charges, as against Mr. Hale, are true. 
No doubt was expressed — probably none was felt — that they are true 
as against Dr. Bailey. Mr. Smith then read from Congressional docu- 
ments to prove, as he he did triumphantly, that his charges are true, 
as well against Mr. Hale, as against Dr. Bailey. The last which he 
read, was Mr. Halo's disclaimer, on the floor of the Senate, of having 
denied to the slaveholders, (even of the District of Columbia) the 
right of properly in their slaves ; and his further disclaimer of having 
denied, that it would be robbery to deprive them of their slaves ; or 
of having ever said anything, which would justify the imputation of 
such a sentiment to him.] , 

Having finished his reading, Mr. Smith exclaimed — Oh, that there 
had been in the American Senate, when slaveholders were impudently 
and arrogantly insisting on the right of property in human beings, 
such a man as there viyis found to be, in the British Senate, on a si- 
milar occasion. In other words, Oh, that John P. Hale had had a 
soul in him to say, as did Henry Broughan : " Tell me not of rights: 
talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves. 1 deny tho 
rights. I acknowledge not the property, The principles, the feelings 
of our common nature rise in rebellion against it. Be the appeal 
made to the understanding, o. to the heart, the sentence is tho same, 
that rejects it. In vain, you tell me of laws, which sanction such a 
claim. There is a law, above all the enactments of human codes — 
the same throughout the world— the same in all times : — it is the law 
written by the finger of God on ihe heart of man ; and by that law, 
unchangeable and eternal, while men despise fraud, and loathe ra- 
pine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with indignation the wild and 
guilty fantasy, that man can hold property in man." 
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TO BEBIAH GREEN, GEURIT SMITH, 

AND OTHERS, 

Members ©f the National Liberty Convention: 



Gentlemen — Forbidden by the pressure uf home duties to bo present with yon, 
we beg leave to express to you our nigh approval of the object which has called you 

to ?lanifestly men can cover be employed upon a task more sublimely divine,, than 
that of embodying government upon this earth, realizing the kingdom of heaves, of 
light, order, justice, wisdom, power, amid tbo relations of tho visible. This must 
be to unite ourselves with the Supreme Will, in the maintenance of those objects 
for which He wears His crown, and sways His sceptre. It must bi to perform the 
errand of our existence, to honor the filial relation, to copy the deeds and reflect the 
image of our Father. So, not otherwise, are wo armed with the loftiest preroga- 
tives enriched with the highest success, mad^ joyous und blessed in the bloom of 
immortal life. 

Great need we are sure there is of the luminous words und brave deeds of wise 
and strong men, in our republic at the present time. In the midst of the deep 
delusions, rotten ethics, bloody injustice, shameless villaiuies, which meet the eye 
from every direction, how few care or dare to assert and express truth and justice, 
to enter in sacred earnost and in the use of productive methods, upon tho tasks to 
which all are heaven summoned ! Numbers who claim so to do, are ever insanely 
occupied upon the old endeavor, alike exhausting and fruitless, to subvert the Etor- ,. 
nal Throne, to extract the blessings of wisdom from folly, Buccess, welfare, salvation 
from malignant knavery, the benefits of government by committing themselves to 
the keeping of those cunning and cruel quacks, who perpetrate misrule, anarchy 
a,nd destruction upon whatever they a.-e able to touch. Sure as there is a Living 
God, no such murderous conspiracies shall prosper. His withering voice shall smite 
them with defeat, Hi* almighty arm sweep them to irretrievable ruin. 

Nor cac any significant result await the exertions of those, however sincere, whe 
attempt any labor without having gotten hold upon something like a just and appro- 
priate model. How utterly vaiu to build auy structuro, even the simplest, in utter 
neglect, or absolute ignorance of the constructive law! Yet such we conceive to 
be the position of the majority perhaps among those who are reckoned among the 
most active and earnest philanthropists of the age. Do the doctrines of popular 
sovereignty as widely admitted and strenuously asserted even by our brethren of 
tip lieague, of the abolition of the gallows, of the distinction claimed to be funda- 
mental between the objects of ecclesiastical and political arrangements, express any 
thing higher than some half-truth? Have their zealous advocates not confounded 
tho meagre defective actual, with the rich all-vitalizing idea? How much govern- 
ment will auch dogmas freely received and fully applied be able to confer? To what 
better than atheism and popularized anarchy can they conduct ? For ourselves we 
cannot afford to spend our strength in co-operation with those who do battle upon false 
issues wh amid the loud cries, articulated or not, which reach their ears from their 
perishing brethren, for guidance and redemption, have nothing to offer but the cold 
empty negation of" Laissez-faire," in other words treachery to the obligations or their 
existence and desertion of human nature at the point of its most pressing necessities. 

From >ou. dear brethren, some are expecting, ali need tn\e and soul-inspiring 
words upon these life-problems, the exhibition of a lofty and divine modeifor exor: 
don. and brave heroic deed* for its expression. The hopes ot those, and the neeo£ 
of ail mar you through the assistance of your All-Good Father be enabled to 

and supply ! . , , , . 

Yours, ever, for human redemption, 

L. D. L. Weeks, ) 
Edward Morse, >5r»ws*W«. 
C.A. Coolet, > 
C. D. B. Mills. Elyria, Ok* 

June ll, 1848. | 




